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My tree of life in springtime promised well, 
Tie: buds of faith and hope were full and fair, 
Tue blossoms with rich fragrance Glled the air, 

Making my pathway sweeter where they fell. 


The fruit appeared ; I watched its growth with care, 
Dark «louds of doubt and fear hung o’er my tree. 
**Your fruit’s in danger, ** oft was said to me ; 

That it might live io ripen was my prayer. 


ia autemna time, my frottage gathered in, 

Perfect it seemed, and ww myseli I said : 

**How poor the fruit when faith and hope are dead! 
Mine has escaped the withering blizht of sin.** 


At length the frwit I tasted, and I fonnd, 
Forgetting works, I now must bear the pain ; 
That [had watched and waited long in vain ; 

W hat looked so fair was bitter and unsound, 


If I could live again my past life o'er, 
7 ould be one of earnest work aad love ; 
He who plants the tree then from above 
wees bless the trwit ; atk; should need nothing more. 
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CHAPTER IX.—(continvepn.) 
7 OU will soon win that, at your present 
pace, dear,’’ said Kate Fears-Kienon, 
with a deprecating shrug of the shoulders. 
“Mr. Johnson knows you live more than 
up to your income now; so you will want a 
larger one as your ideas expand. Of 
course it is very charming to deny yourself 
nothing; but I really think you should save 
now.” 

“It is as much as I can do to spend all 
my income now,” Joy said, shaking her 
head; “so how could I possibly manage if I 
let it accumulate ?”’ 

“Is that,” asked Kate, sweetly ignoring 
thisabsurdity, “why we are to drive to 
Combe Castle to night with four horses, 
and postilions in new liveries ?”’ 

“Footmen in new liveries also,”” supple- 
mented Joy. ‘Terry, I have had the old, 
old yellow charitt made like new, and 
lined with white brocade and scented, and 
the arms are emblazoned, and the four 
horses match, and the whole thing is 
splendid; for, ever since I found that 
shabby carriage and horses and those old 
liveries waiting for me at Torquay, I de- 
termined I would not rest until I had had 
one drive at least in real style.” 

“Then after tonight you will be con- 
tent ?”’ 

“Temporarily.” 

“Sir Hussay will be sure to take it solely 
as a compliment to himself,” remarked 
Lawrence gloomily, «and will monopolize 
you more than ever. So Lady Vickery is 
to present you at Court, Miss Glenorris ? 








“The inane « old man never will 
accept a seat,” said Lawrence. 

“Take care, Mr. Lester,” smiled Kate; 
“they are the independent men who suc- 
cumb most utterly at last.” 

“Il am too old a man, Mra 
Kienon.”’ 

“You said to me the other day, Mr. Les- 
ter,” Joy said, with a straight glance from 
her clear long-lashed eyes, “that you loathed 
pretence.”’ , 

“As Ido,” he answered quietly; “but I 
count a man oid who feels old, whether his 
years have run to thirty or to sixty.” 

“One can but live through certain ex- 
periences,”’ put in Lawrence Nelson, with 
more readiness than thought, “and of course 
some men have experienced in thirty years 
what—w hat——” 

“They would give another thirty to cast 
out of their consciousness,”’ concluded Les- 
ter lightly. And then, while all were mov- 
ing for departure, he went up to Joy Gilen- 
orris, who stood back, apart from all, her 
dark young figure in strong relief against 
the white marble mantelpiece carved in 
imitation ot folds of drapery. ‘I meant,’’ 
he said, without offermg his hand, “to ask 
your forgiveness for having come in this 
afternoon when you so evidently did 
not wish it. I came because I thought it 
would have excited comment if I had de- 
clined.”’ 

“Yea,”’ 

“T suppose I ought to add that I will not 
do so again; but I do not say it, for I shall 
always have this desire to avoid exciting 
comment.”’ 

“Yen.” 

“That is one reason why I do not leave 
the Glen Farm. Not that [ pretend that it 
ismy only reason. I shall stay, and I 
shall meet and see you where it chances. 


Fears- 


And yet—— Yes;" he went on, as if his | 


steadfast gaze had read in her eyes the very 
thought he utteréi, “you are right. And 
yet we must be strangers to our lives’ 


end.’’ 


= am * * * 


A little boatcame round the high red 
headland into Testy’s Cave, and Joy Glen- 
orris, springing from it, tol’! the boatman 
to wait for her while she walked a little. 
She strolled upaclimbing path which was 
new to her, now in sunshine, now in 


shadow, now open toa view of sea and sky, 
The | 


now sheltered by the projecting cliffs. 
little twisting footway led her on by a 
nameless attraction, until she was stopped 
by theiron gate of asimall plantation on the 
height. It padlocked, which she 
thought silly in such an untrodden spot and 
in the direct way from the beach, and so 
she mounted the iron bars and alighted 
among the bracken on the other side. 
There, in the dreamy shade, she stood to 
listen while one bird sang rapturously 
among the young green leaves. So still 
she stood, and so entranced, that she was 
not aware of a light step in the little path 


was 


| before her, and started when ber hand was 


The season will be a dream of conquest and | 


triumph and——” 

“I don’t want it,” cried the girl, with 
sudden inexplicable petulance. “I mean,” 
she added, trying to understand what was 


making her grow less happy day by day, | 


“that I hate to hear of conquests, or of— 
anything except enjoving myself” 
“You may not care for it, after all,” 


said Lester, with a smile whieh made her 
feel as if ahand had taken bers in her 
groping 
Perhaps, dea Sugg hk 

Me BL ww fh separate Mr 
L1k@ @ Seat with us this evening ‘ a 
any rate, be warm.’ 

‘Thank yuu,” he answered, without a 


giance at Joy’s negligent face; “I drive my 
gwn dog-cart; I am always warm.” __. 





touched; and looked down to see a mastiff 
gravely regarding her. She laid the hand 
upon bis head; but, for all the gentle touch, 
her thoughts were not with the dog, and 
her heart was beating with positive pain. 
Who could be near her here? 
was sbe? But of this nervousness even 
Gervys Lester could guess nothing in the 


calm gaze she turned to him when he fol- 
lowed his dog to her side. 

“Tt is searcely safe,”” he observed coim- 
posedly, ‘to touch Pasha without first 
speaking to him. Mastiffs, however high 

vb: 
Striving aller usta aiid 

“Why should he not,”’ asked Lester 
drily, “as he knows that you are trespass- 


ing ?’’ 


| had laughed, 








Where | 
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‘mana es cried, a brilliant color 
burning in her cheeks “All this is, I 
think, my own land.” 

“You are trespassing on my property,” 
said Lester, with great gravity, “and I 
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“And youintend to remain here, Mr. 
Lester ?”’ 


“I think #0,” he answered tranquilly, 


| “unless anything occurs I do not now fore- 


see, 


should go to law but that the law of trespass | 


is complicated. I should have first the 
trouble of proving my claim to the property 
you have trespassed on——” 

“Ane you could not.” 

‘Then to prove you were trespassing with 
felonious intent,” he continucd. “And, if 
I failed, I’tn wfraid you could turn round 
and prosecute me.”’ 

“And I should.” 

“No doubt. But, if not 
intent, may IL ask you why 
passing ?"’ 

“Tt is a public path, and there was a 
gate,’’ 

“Locked,”’ he put in trarquilly. 
you climb it. You have no idea how 


with felonious 
you are tres 


gingerly you let yourself down, as if you | 


were a basket of eggs But why,” he 
went on, no sinile upon his lips, though she 
and though his eyes were 
warm With laughter, “did you stand sostill 
upon this side? Did some instinet tell you 
I was near, and frighten you 7” 

“Will you kindly let me out now, without 
iny having to climb and gingerly let my- 
self down like a oasket of eggs ?”’ 

“You were listening, I suppose,” he said 
unmoved; “so was L There must be 
genius among birds, a Pattiand a Nilsson 
here and there, who sing alone, silencing 
even th» other birds to listen. I felt I was 
in that marvellous foreign land where Con- 
suelo lived.”’ 

“Lives,” corrected Joy, with rather comic 
brevity. 

“You soon go to town, Miss Glenorris,” 
he said presently. “I hope you will not 
tire of the restlessness and whirl, and 
your own triumphs.” 


| he repeated, 





of | 


‘Tire!’ she cried; and fortunately Anne | 


Kienon was not present to compare thix 
astonishment with the prophecy of weari- 
ness vouchsafed to her only the very night 
hefore. “It will be delightful. No one 
could appreciate more than I shall all the 
pleasure of a London season.” 

“That's right,” he said, so pleasantly that 
the girl could have cried out in a vague 
sense ofinjury. “Ifyou are so egregiously 


ce | saw i 


happy, you will make your season very | 


” 


long. 

“Yes; but I have never seen a summer in 
Devonshire, and I do not want to mix» the 
best part of it. As old Bridget says, ‘the 
country ca’ms the nerves,’ ”” 

“Sir Hussay will soon follow you,” Les 
ter said, with a calin certainty that made 
her heart sink. “His nerves will want 
ca’ ming.”” 

“I don’t catechise you. He is nothing to 
to me. Why do you say #9 much about 
him ?”’ the girl cried pettishly. 
open the gate 7?” And then, suddenly vexed 
with herself as he put the key into the lock, 


“Will you | 


she looked away to the steep lands against | 


the sky, and asked how men could plough 
and sow them, 
“T will show you, if you will come.” 
“No,” she said, the delicate smooth 
cheeks growing very pink. “But they 
look to me as straight up as the cliff.” 
“Come.” 


“No’’—with a shake of the head. “Are 
these your preserves?” 

“IT don’t preserve. I cannot risk lessen- 
ing my harvesta.”’ 

She turned, regarding him in cali 
wtonishment. 

‘ 

living here ?”’ 

“Oh, yes,” he answered coolly, “I have 


another reason !"’ 


I may of course feel very lonely in 
your absence; but I do not anticipate it I 
generally feel with Moore that, ‘if I am far 
from the lips that I love, I have to make 
love tothe lips that are near.’ All pretty 
lips are the same to me, ifthey are only— 
closed.’ 

“That is very wise of you Mr. Lester,” 
Joy said icily, but with a most pathetic 
pallor on the young sweet face. “It muat 
be acomfortable feeling. It is always a 
pity for a man to risk his happiness by 
allowing himself to care too much for a wo- 
man. I am glad to feel sure you appreciate 
your freedom, and I hope soon to hear of 
your being happy—I mean winning a wife. 
It would please me, as an old friend of 
yours.”’ 

“It would please you, Miss Glenorris 
with a new rigidity in his 
tones, “IT probably may have told you one 
day in my insanity that I would do any- 
thing to please you; but with your per- 
mission, I draw the line at marrying to 
please even you. Once I thought it possl- 
ble, but’’—distinetly in her silence—not 
now.”’ 

“I am sorry for that,’’ she answered, with 


| a gentleness that had no air of unreality. 


“I quite understand,” said Lester pres- 
ently, “your idea of a man’s duty tothe wo- 
man. he loves—‘To weepand mourn for her 
that she may laugh—to fight and die for 
her that she may live.’’’ 

“T have not proved it yet,” she returned, 
alisost wistfully. “No man has wept 
and mourned for me that I might laug 
or fought and died for me that I migh 
live.” 

“How do you know?” he questioned, 
rather sternly. 

“If he did, [ should not thank Shim,” she 
cried, with a nervous little laugh. “Ifhe 
died for me, I would rather that it were not 
that I might—live.”’ 

“It is difficult to believe that,’ remarked 
Lester, rather low. 

“It is dificult to believe other things 
too,”’ she said, with haughtiness that was 
oddly gentle, “Please open the gate, and I 
will not trouble you further,” 

For a moment he looked down into her 
fuce—sweet and calm and debonair he 
thought — while her eyes were lowered 
to the descending path; then he spoke a lit 
tle brusquely. 

“I think IT ought totell you, Miss Glen- 
orris, that an old servant of your step- 
tather’s—you had him with you last July 
in Perthshire—is in this neighborhood, call- 
ing himself De Mortimor. I have only just 
discovered it, and I think you ought to 
know; but I hope you will not fear him.” 

“Fear him!’ she cried, and looked 
straight up into his face with darkening de- 
fiant eyes. “Why shoud I fear him?” 

“Perhaps,”’ he said gently—for it went to 
his very heart tosee the bravery of her 


| eyes with the ashen pallor of her cheeks— 


“he does noteven know what you would 
not have him know. But, in any case, do 
not fear him; I shall be here.”’ 

Her heart was throbbing passionately in - 
her great longing to know what this man 
had said toGervys Lester; but she struggled 
proudly with this longing, and suppressed 
all sign of it. 


So they stood for a few moments that 
might have been hours; then Lester opened 
the gute, and Joy passed through without 

nd 
o a * 8 ° & 
| 

ered over this dela ure 
it, it was simply because she would have 
liked the question to be fiually set at rest 
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; ree | 
for Miss Porch. With a sensitive desire | herself thoroughly t© appreciate the fact 


<i 





not to intrude in any way upon the sisters | that her beauty was unrivalled in its own 
during this time, she ayeided the Moatand | especial way; but Sir Hussay'’s mother was 


so it was not until several weeks 


passed 
that she disceyered that the lite house was ! and enjoyment ae toucued the fr 
o 


vacant. Her heart leaped wianeling of 
relief that neounted w ablwol gratitude 
whee *neard th Mr. Johuson 
hastened to add tuat 


© tenants had only 
temporarify leh, ana Mies Porch had 
informed bign very slanbegan ty that noth- 


ing was to he ey poseg it 
abaenge, and that the 0 r re 
turn Wan unéertaln, they Would take the 
key. “sh “3 , 


Miss Glenorris had never yet seen the 
man of whose presence in her vicinity Lea 
ter had warned her, and whose letter to 
Miss Beto.. she had read at that lady's re- 
quest; but this gave her less unrest than 
the unfinished search for Mr. Glenorrts's 
will. Surely, she argued with berself, 
even suppesing he knew anything of the 
past which she would keep secret, he would 
pot come forward to teil iif le were con- 
cealing bis own identity, or representing 
hiunselfto be what he was not, If she 
could see him and be sure, she could warn 
Miss Beton more effectually than she had 
yet done—though she knew she had from 
the first tried earnestly todo this—but she 
felt no real fear of Mise Beton's torfeiting 
her prized liberty to this man. As time 
went on and still she did not see bin, she 
began to feel assured that he avoided her 
whenever he was in Eastimouth. 

Miss Beton never again entreated her to 
read a letter frou tim, for the yirl’s honest 
Opinion had iMiluenced her more deeply 
even than she quile krew, And Joy was 
gratetul, for the unpleasant linpression 
that letter had lett on her mind was re- 
inembered as vividly as was its very pecu- 
liar handwriting. 

(Quite early in the year Lady Vickery had 
fortmed ber own plans about Joy Glenorris’s 
presentation at Court and ber first season in 
town; and 80 persistently as well as pleas- 
antly did she pursue these plans in her 
gracious, kindly tell-insportant way that 
she was at the right time enabled to carry 
thein out to the lever. To Mrs. Kienon she, 
frou the tirst, alluded to the arrangement 
as a fixed one,and one that would naturally 
win ber approval imost of all, she being of 
course most interested in her young 
cousin's welfare. Lady Vickery imper- 
turbably took it for granted that the two 
elder ladies at Merlswood must be delighted 
that she could prevent a girl of Joy's age 
spending ber first season at the head of wn 
old house like the late Mr. Glenorrin’s, 


shrewd enough w& see thatin all this mulety 
~ 


heart nor beld it, nothing even ia the Bary- 
net’s uo wonted attentions, With all Joy's 
enessshe had eo imnuch spirit that Lady 
lek: y hesitated to risk a discussion with 
her on her peculiarly equal valuation of all 
tnen's devotion, or on that mistake of bers 
iu taking all men’s rdimiration as part of 
her inheritance, never asa 4% offering 
to touch her heart and bold it. 
Sir Hussay’s incther, angry with herself 
for harboring the slightest fear as to tho 
tape of her projeet while she knew #0 well 
that no other lover could be preferred be- 
fore her son, strove valiantly against this 
conscivusuess. But there it ever lay below 
her projects and congratulations, thwarting 
bertoo geutly for ber to ba more than 
occasionally aware of its existence, but 
never allowing ber imind to be perfectly at 
resi. 

In search after attractions to fix Joy's in- 
terest in town, she hit upon the expedient 
of inviting Theresa Nelson to Park Lane, it 
having struck her that constant young coin- 
paniouship of her own sex was the only 
thing Joy could miss, 

Theresa caine, and was extravagantly 
happy, and, to Lady Vickery’s gratification, 
wasadinired too for her merry bealthy 
nature and ber pleasant prettiness; but still 
her advent was followed by no change in 
Lady Vickery’s feelings with regard to Joy, 
augry as sie felt with herself for amy doubt 
at all,while the girl would look so radiantly 
happy and be so equally irresistible in ber 
grave piquancy or calin independence, Of 
course her aapromaine ofan alliance with 
Sir Hussay Vickery of Combe Castle, of 
Linly Hall, of Rosewarn and Park Lane, 
would come in time; and, after all itstardy 
growth signified litle. Joy wassti!ll young 
enough to be in no haste tor «a settlement, 
and decidedly no other man bad supplanted 
the Baronet. 

Still ibe Baronet’s mother had hoped that 
by this night of her grand ball Sir Hussa 
night have won Joy's promise to be his 
wife, and that he might herself have left at 
ease, oven thoutth the enyayement should 
not be publicly recognized. 

Lady Vickery—a large and comely 
pedestal for the exhibition of rare old lace 
gems—was thinking this as she sailed 
through her handsome rooiuns, to all appear- 
ance inerely discoursing graciously with 
the yentleman whose arm she lightly 
touched, butin reality seeking ber son, 
whose want of height militated against bis 





with heavy respousibiities on her young 
shoulders, “Next year,’’ Lady Vickery 
had said, 
suppressed tactics, ‘she will bave gained 
contidence, and be of age, and have her 
own Visiting-list, and then you will be able 
to be Ler guests there; but this year she 
certainly must be mine.” 

Feeling all was satisfactorily settled, she 
went away, smiling to think how impossi- 
bie she had made it for them to explain 
fheir intention of Lever allowing their 
voung cousin to be head of any house while 
they could prevent it; but there were no 
siniles on the faces left behind, and Mrs. 
Fears-Kienon especially resenved having 
had no opportunity of expressing any 
opinion ot oe own. 

To her son Lady Vickery represented the 
case « little differently, though with an 
equally honest foundation of truth, Mrs, 
Kienon bad no distinct position in society— 
only that of a distinet relative of the 
Glevorris’s; and Mrs, bears-Kienon was a 
divorced wile. Wasthe thought for a ino- 
mnent to be entertained of the young mis- 
tress of Merlawouod making ber debut in 
society under such sxuspices — especially 


| 


| 





when the young mistress of Merlswood was | 


also to be the future Lady Vickery? 


Lady Vickery put the matter belore Miss | 


Glenorrisin such a sensibly convincing 
way that the girl wondered at her own 
deimurring, which yetonly lasted Mra Nel- 
son showed herself on Lady Vickery's side 
wand in real beart-kindness told Joy the 
proposal was a most wise as well as kiod 
one, and advised her, forthat year at any 
rate, to forego opening the old London 
house and accept Lady Vickery's offer. 
This advice bad the nore weight 
single-heartedness, fur Mra, Nelson did not 
understand that Lady Vickery lent ber 
aristocratic chaperonage, not to the orphan 
girl, but to the Baronet’s future wife, and 
that ber apparent indifference to next year's 
plans resulted from her assurance that Joy 
would then be his acknowledged fiancee, if 
not bis wile, and would of course be guided 
by his wishes. 

Se Joy Glenorris, with her horses, 
carriages, servants, and imagnificent pros- 

‘ts of dressiuakers’ bilis, went with lady 
Vickery to Park Lane, and day alter day 
ber hostess congratulated herself more 
cordially on her tactics, and on the iuper- 
turbable urbanity which had carried thein 
out. For the girl's beauty and wealth won 
notice and admiration everywhere, though 
it was something Leyond her beauty which 
made hersuccess—as Lady Vickery phrased 
it—s. complete. Supremely satistied was 
Sir Hugsay’s mother with ber determina- 
tion w bave bis future wife in her charge, 
and not the least cause of this satisfaction 
was the circuimstance that it ensured her 
her sou’s constant society. Never, through 


any previous season, had she had Sir 
Huseay at ber constant beck and call as 
Ww. 
Yet, while a seemed t eg zc x 
s:oothily, Lad y \ kery strove in Vain aller 
a feeling of perfect reliance on the ultimate 


realization of Ler.own and her son's desire. 
An indefinable anxiety lay underneath her 
eujoyment of her success so far. Certainly 
Joy Gienorris seemed bappy as the day in 
this oew exciting lite, sud even seemed 


from its | 





| 


| always met him, and I chafed—oh, 


j 


being easily discernible above a hundred 


understanding pertectly their | heads. Wherever he was, she felt sure he 


would be with Joy Glenorris, and se, In- 
stead of asking for Sir Hussay, she smiled 
an invitation to Theresa Nelson. The girl 
came up to her, looking very pretty and 
happy in ber orthodox filiny dancing dress, 
and told her—blushing alittle over what 
she lett unsaid—that she believed she had 
seen Joy go int’ Lady Viekery’s own 
boudoir some little time ago. Ob, Do, not 
long ago, of course! 

With her pleasant ease of inanner, Lady 
Vickery transferred ber escort to Miss Nel- 
son, and went alone to her boudvir, where, 
as she had expected, she found her son aud 
Joy Glenorris, Seeing nothing beyond 
that fact, ber heart rejoiced as she 
answered Joy's sinile and addressed her 
Bon. 

“Hussay, I dislike exceedingly to dis- 
turb you, dear, at any time: but the 
Ainbassador’s party bas just come, and I 
thought you ought-——” 

“Oh, of course!’ interposed Sir Hussay, 
giving bis mother his arin with a readiness 
which night bave awakened ber suspicions 
had she been less utterly couvinced of 
her son's irresistible powers, ‘Miss Glen- 
orris wants to rest. I. will return for 
her.”’ 

Joy sat quite still when they had left her, 
leaning back in ber low chair, not idly, 
but with intense thoughtfulness, ber fingers 
locked in her lap, ber gaze straight and dis 
tant in that long thoughtof hers—weary, 

yet untired in ber youth and perfect health, 
ill at ease for all the ease of her surround- 
ings, unsatistied for all the giits of friend- 
ship, love, and wealth that had been 
lavished upon her; for her beart was still 
throbbing from the strange shock Sir 
Hussay bad given her—such a paintul, 
keen, and unexpected shock—wheu he 
said— 

“There can be no reason for your dis- 
carding me, unless you love suother man,” 

“What is it?’ she thought, pusning the 
beautiful goid-brown locks froin ber tem- 
ples. “Whatdo Llong for? What do I 
iniss?) Surely only the content I should 
have if | were ayrateful girl! I imust be 
all in the wrong, else happiness wouldn't 
sees farther from me day by day. 
What dol want? Home? I have no dear 
ones te make Meriswood more home to 
ne than thisis. I cannot be longing tor 
the villagers. Is it for Anne? Surely I 
have as true triends here as there, unless 

A pause, even in her thoughts. 

“He used to go wherever I went. I 
how I 
chafed! And @o did he--of course. He 
never pretended that be liked to ineet ine— 
only that he chose. 1 felt be bad 4 reason 


always, though | scarcely understood; but, 
cross as I was, I was bappy then Once— 
think Of COuuting it as ce, when here, day 
alter day and asgail ‘ j iu“itl « BALIIG 
day, | ineet fresh rowds « ¥ lta 

once be was not there and others wondered, 
and I rejoiced—at least, | thought I re- 
joiced; but perhaps | did not know 
wha! real happiness is. I wonder—— No 


She rose iu sudden fear ol further thought 


aud escaped to her room, Rachel, quietly 
disinissed, retired in vexed astonishiwent. 
What was the use of her young 

having the loveliest dress in the room and 


looking such a perfect picture, if she was 
to come and waste it all in her dressing- 
room ? 


Joy took up a book, bravely defying 
thought; but she could not read. 
room was brilliantly lighted a“ 
bright with color and with ample gilding, 
yet it seemed to Jo7 that she saw only the 
wide sweep ot hills and vales on Dartmoor 
and the dim outline of that old house be- 
neath the weird and lonely tor. Then there 
camne into her beart—as there had come 
once betore, in the midst of life and gaiety 
—a deep intent yey on how and 
when the buur of her 


soleinn wonder deep within her weary 
heart. 

A voice roused her at last; and no wonder 
Theresa Nelson was startled by the pale 
still face Joy turned to ber. 

“Were you not enjoying yourself down- 
stairs, dear ?’’ she asked, with geuuine sur- 
prise, for who could be ex ed to enjoy 
such a scene if notthe girl whose beauty 
and whose charin were 80 potent? 

“I'm afraid, Terry, that 1’in tired of Lon- 
don. I want home.” 

“Oh, L'a 80 glad to hear you call Merls- 
wood home!’ said Theresa. “You pever 
have before and I feared you didn’t care 
for it, for all vour bright ways there.” 

“I suppose I do,’ answered the younger 
girl thoughtfully. “I seem to long for it 
now.”’ 

‘*Has Sir Hussay wearied you more to- 
night than usual, Joy? It is unfair to 
you. He gives no other man any oppor. 
tunity.” 

“I want no other man’s opportunity,”’ 
said Joy, with such haste that Theresa 
looked with real anxiety into the lovely 
excited eyes, 

“T really believe, Joy, you have a horror 
of any man making you an offer. T mean,” 


death would come— | 
pot atroubled feeling, only a grave and | 


} 
! but, to ber surprise, i 


rears aoc Coan “te 
“Just,’’ ainen thee ‘giri timidly; 
roots of looking 
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she wenton,unskilfully turning the subject | 


when she saw the sudden storiny light in 
the gray eves, ‘do vou really wish to go 
home now In the height of the season, with 
engageinents threo weeks deep, as Lady 
Vickery told us to-day ?”’ 

“Unless you will not stay without ime, 
Terry; then I shall stay of course.”’ 

“My dear,” cried Miss Nelson, taking 
Joy’s two hands and kissing her, ‘‘you 
don’t know how worried I was to-day when 
Lady Vickery 8o kindly said I must stop, 
for, though I wanted to go bome, I could 
not make up my mind to part with you. 
I've been wildly happy here; but I should 
like to leave town now, because——”’ 

“I fancied you would wish Ww stay,” said 
Joy, in her companion’s sudden pause; 
“IT saw you dancing with Mr. Eyken to- 
night.’’ 

“You, and that is why I[’d rather go,” 
confessed Theresa, blushing hotly. “He 
won't in my absence be so Leute to drift 
into fancying becares for nwe—if he dvesn’t. 
He will know then, and he can come to me 
if he really cares—as he seeins.”’ 

“As indeed he seeins,” put in Joy, with 
the warm light ofsympathy in ber lovely 
loving eyes. 

“And, if he does not come,’’ concluded 
Theresa, with a laugh as well asa blush, 
‘it will be all right. I shall have my boime- 
love and vours.”’ 

“But all the same, be will,” said Joy. 
“Terry, I don't think self-tormeanting is so 
very pleasant as it see:ins—in poetry. Will 
Mr. Eyken go back to India?”’ 

“Yes; and that so puzzles ne. How could 
I leave all my own people just for bitm; 
and yet——”’ 

“Yes; and yet how could you? I see. 
Then perbaps your wedding would have to 
be soon.”’ 

“Oh, Joy, if you would only promise to 
be my——" 

Joy’s tingers were gently laid on Theresa’s 
lips, while all the warinth died out of her 
brilliant eyes. 

“Don’t inention bridesinaids,’’ she said, 
“for I don’t want to be disagreeable.” 

“T ought not to expect it, of course,” 
acknowledged Miss Nelson good-humored- 
ly, “nor would it be to any bride's advan- 
tage to have you near; but still Ob, I 
will not worry you! 
to the day we will make so festive, when 
you yourself will be the bride.” 

“A day that will never dawn, Terry.” 

‘*How cotnical ?’’ said Theresa; but her 
laugh was a little forceed—she had been so 
unaccustomed to these old moods in any 
girlk “Do you know, Joy,’’ she said 
inusingly, “) always fancied—you will for- 
give me for saying it—Mr. Lester the only 
inan you were likely to grow to care imuch 
for.”’ 

*“He!’’ was the answer, alimostin a little 





cry. 
Vandeed es! Why, we one and all! fell 
hopelessly in love with him, and all on 
different grounds! Qh, it is very serious, 
though you jaugh! Iza wouldn't laugh, I 
assure you. Whiy,even Aune Kienon—— 
W hat’s the matter ?” 


I witl look forward | 
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be very different fromm—any of ours, say/”~ 

“What a poor compliment to me,” 
laughed Joy,‘*when you know how Schiller 
= s, the best women have no history at 

“Or,”’ continued Theres, pursuing ber 
own thought uninoved by the interruption, 
‘that it bas been.”’ 

“Terry, we are losing all our dances!” 
cried Joy, looking into Miss Nelson's eyes 
with such affected melancholy that » 
paling cheeks were not noticed. “I will 
run down after you the moment I’ve 
sinoothed my bair.” 

“I remember once,” mused Miss Nelson 
in her thoughbts,as she ae left the room, 
‘“‘when Leo was put out by Joy’s indeperd- 
ent Lehavior to Mr. Lester, and said before 
bius that Miss Glenorris was heartices, [ 
quite agreed with his brief emphatic denial 
of it; but—perbaps Leo was right.” 





CHAPTER X. 


fFVHERE were unwonted stir and excite- 
| tment atthe Knoll, for next morning 
Leonora was to be married, and at night 
there was to be a dance—“‘so that our lone- 
liness may not fal' too suddenly upon us,” 
the girls said. Much preparation was 
necessary to carry out Mrs. Nelson’s ideas of 
hospitality, for invitations aiways expanded 
in ber kind warm hands; but they bad no 
fear of a crush to-morrow night, for the 
lawn would be as pleasant as the rooms, 
with the July moon at its full. ‘This even- 
ing all the Knoll party were to dineat 
Merlswood, and Joy Glenorris, looking 
back at her great house as she stooped at 
the gate of the Knoll, and seeing how s 
was at a premiuin there, wish that they 
would bave used Merlswood asa home on 
Leo's wedding day. 

“The whole thing is flat to me,” ssid 
Lawrence, leaning On the wall beside her, 
when she had entered the garden. He 
jooked a much clder man than he had 
looked when Joy saw him first, entering 
the old schoolrooin by the now familiar 
corner window; but bis unsuccessful love 
had done him no harm; his strength had 
grown with bis sorrow, and. though less 
talkative, he was still the open-hearted 
Larry his sisters loved and his nother held 
closest in her heart. “It was positively 
cruel of you not to beiny sister’s brides- 
inaid, Miss Glenorris, though of course I 
feel sure you declined for a wise reason.” 

“Or for the want of one,” smiled Joy, her 
yon egy growing pink under the white hat- 

rim. 

‘Lester declines to be at church at all,” 
he went on, as al! his sisters, except Leo— 
dressed alike, and looking the same age— 
crossed the lawn to meet them, with 
Gervys Lester. “Fancy the barbariau 
declaring a wedding isa melancholy spec- 
tacle!’ 

“And such a beantiful spectacle as we in- 
tend to inake it!’’ laughed Mrs, Calinady. 

“But that only proves me right,’”’ said 
Lester. “Don’t you think beauty hasa sad- 


| ness in it?’’ 


“Excepting joy,” interpolated Lawrence 
pithily. 

“Not even excepting joy,’’replied Lester 
in a very tatter-of-fact way, as if he de 
tected no double meaning. 

‘Ther our dance will have a sadness in 
it,’ said Iza, uneonscious of prophecy, ‘for 
the moonlight will be beautitul.”’ 

“Miss Glenorris,’’ said Lester—and the 
surprise of his straightforward earnest 
appeal actually startled her—‘will you give 
ine one dance to-morrow—whichever you 
choose it to be, whenever you like, early or 
late, but certainly one ?”’ 

“Only one?” she queried demurely; and 
the girls, looking on thought the glance she 
gave hina flash of most excusable coquetry; 
but Lawrence, who knew bow hoesbly 
nen sued for the slightest favor, thought 
the pink flaine was lighted by a natural 
— at being addressed so cava- 

lerly. 

“Only one,"’ returned Lester gravely,but 
with a nameless courtesy in tone and 


| glance which all remembered afterwaras, 
| when they knew that dance was the only 


| orris?” inquired Lawrence 


“Nothing,’”’ said Joy; but she turned halt 


away to answer. 

‘Even Anne, I was saving, is—well, she 
never speaks of hin, 80 I won't Say it; but 
isn’t that in itself a tatal sign ?”’ 





| plained Joy, in baste. 


“It is because she is leal to tne,”’ ex- 
“She knows that I 


dislike bim, and that he '’—pushing back 
bright rufied bair—‘‘dialikes 
Your dislike is and always was ou 
pre Lhensible to us Miss Nelson 
thoughtfully; “but who Isto say he dislikes 


you? I never thought it, and I can prove 


| that——’’ 


| 


“You like Mr. Lester,”” interrupted Joy, 
with a pathos ia ber voice which Theresa 
Nelson could not understand, “and so 


' 


7 


one Gervys Lester and Joy Glenorris ever 
danced together. 

“What valses inay I bespeak, Miss Glen- 
erly, when 
Joy bad sedately accorded Mr. ra 
certain dance. She readily promised bim 
one, and then asked for Leo. 

“Sheissure to be on the stud,” said 
Lawrence, mimicking their old nurse. 
**Won’t somebody quote to Leo to-day of all 


days— 


‘If you must study, oh, study to lose 
int Jay's enjoyment the thought of to-morrow !** 
Don't let Edgar hear you laughed 
such a fidget 
tual be wouldn’t rest until she had chosen 
W ednesday tor their wedding-day ! 
‘Wednesday, the best day of all’—you know 

the old verse, Joy?” : 7 
“Yes, 1 know,” said Joy, recalling it— 


eresa. Why, he is even 


* ‘Thursday for crosses: 
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Friday for losses: 
Batarday, no tuck at all!” 


I would not be married on a Thursday for 
anything.” 

“But surely,” observed Lester, “no one 
a be influenced by those old supersti- 
tious?” 

“I should,"’ declared Joy, slowly raising 
ber lashes to regard him; “I should oon- 
sider a Thursday's marriage tatal, if 1 ever 
witnessed one.’* 

“We were inarried on Thursday,” said 
Mrs. Calinady, iaughing at Mies Glenorris’s 
absurdity. “So now, my day, what can 
you answer?”’ 

“Mins Glenorria thinks with Carlyle,” 
put in Lester drily,in Joy's uncharacteristic 
hesitation, “there are several answers re- 
turnable, but few so good as none.”’ 

Then Mr. Eyken came up—Theresa anc 
he were affianced lovers now, and the mo- 
ther knew she should soon luse another 
daughter—and there was a fresh inquiry 
for 

“Nurse told me,” said Charlotte, with 
great gravity, ‘‘that Leo had only just gone 
to see that all was right in the room 7 


| den-terrace under the verandah ; 
| turning and looking over the wide + 


she was in London,a sudden thought struck 
Miss Glenorria. Bowden should land her 
below the house, she said, and she would 
call in there, and walk home the nearest 
way, 80 reaching Meriswood soon after 
Anne, who would be landed at their ow. 
boat-houre, 


the small green door with 
paints ; but there came no response to her 
summons, Aguin she rapped, and again ; 
then she gave upthe attémpt, concluding 
that Bowden had been mistaken. 

She walked round the weedy little gar- 
then, 
nse 
of cliffs, she espiec a small brown 
serted on the slo ata distance, and she 
feit sure it was Seats Poreh. 
possible from there to reach the spot where 
she sat; but Joy knew that,if Jessie caught 
sight of a figure in the verandah,she wou'd 
be sure to hasten home. So Miss Glenorris 
sat down upon a rickety green bench 
propped against that side of the house—on 
which there was neitber door nor window— 
to watch Jessie, and, if possible, to await 
her return or Agatha’s, She coald allow 





pared for the late Mra. Calmadv—ever since 
cur marriage, Joy, she bascalied my bus- 
iand’s nother the late Mrs. Calmady—but, 
between you and ine, Leo won't appear til! 
mother does ; sha is her very shadow on 
this last day. I don’t wonder, for I haven't 
yot over the parting yet—just think of it; | 
and I so long married that our boy is get- | 
ting old enough, as Edwin says, for us to | 
begin to tuink about bringing him up! 
Yet it seems only yesterday that I used to | 
be wondering how pro of marriage | 
were made. Indeed, looking back, my lile | 
seeins to have been one long search for that 
knowledge. At last I summoned courage 
to ask nurse about any offers of marriage 
she had had, and [ found she distinctly re- 
membered her only one. There was wo ine | 
an emptiness about it scarcely satisfactory, 
for he had only said, ‘1 shall make you a 
good husband, as husbands go.'”’ 

Everybody laughed at this nonsense, and | 
no one noticed that Joy Gilenorris had 
imoved aside, where she could not see the 
taces of either Gervys Lester or Lawrence 
Nelsou. 

“I’m afraid,” said Lester, joining her, | 
‘that you did not enjoy your first experi- 
ence of a London season quite so thorough- | 
ly as you fancied you would, Miss Glenor- 
ris.’’ 

“I enjoyed everything,” she answered, 
with suspicious eagerness. “Why should 
1 not ?” 

“Why, indeed ?”" he answered. “For we 
heard of your vans - even here. How 
quickly Sir Hussay Vickery followed you 
back !”’ 

“Mr. Pardy came by the same train,’’ ob- 
served Miss Glenor:is domurely. “Whether 
he left the giddy metropolis solely because 
1 did I—am dying to know.” 

“He would ily tell you,” suggested | 
Lester coldly. 

Joy glanced into his face, pondering. For | 
weeks she had had inen of rank at her teet, | 
inen of fame putting forth their best powers | 
to interest and amuse her, u:en of most | 
goodly presence eager to obey and serve | 
her. Yet she had wearied. Was it possible | 
that here, without novelty or excitement, | 

| 


and with a man whose words were so often 
chilling, and whose temper was always un- 
certain, she could not understand what 
weariness ineant? In her anger with her- 
self to feel it might be so, she cried in her 
heart how miserable she was! How mad | 
she had been to hasten back to the place 

where she should see so constantly the wan | 
whom she detested ! 

“There’s Anne !"’ she cried, with evident | 
relief and gladness. “She promised to call 
in for ine.’ 

It -vas just then that Miss Kienon caught 
sight of thein under the feathery foliage, 
and her face changed as she did so. Joy saw 
it, and a sorrowful shadow fell over her | 
own—perhaps there came sad moments 
even to that inost beautiful woman whose 
“young eyes wounded whiierever they 
looked.”’ . 

“I see,” said Lester, glancing from a 
crowd of purple pansies they were passing | 
to a tew she wore at the neck of ber creamy | 
dress,*that you too are fond of Shakspeare’s | 
‘love-in-idlenesa,’ "” 

“Anne gave thetn to me,”’ Joy answered, 
slipping her band within Miss Kienon’'s 
arin; “I like all flowers Anne chooses.” | 

“I did not inean you to wear thein,”’ ex- 
plained Anne, flushing duskly. “You had 
exquisite flowers in at the time—much more 
suitable.” 

**Much more,”’ Joy answered, with a ten- 
der sinile upon her lips, “if this is ‘love-in- 
idleness.’ Come !”’ 

There was a hearty general attempt made | 
tu detain both the cousins ; but Joy tad ar- 
ranged that she and Anne should take their 
lunch ina boat and picnicon a favorite 
spot half round the bay, and she had n° 1n- 
tention of breaking her promise «» Anne, 
who searcely ever seemed to enter into the 
tuirth at the Kuoll ; so the party separated, 
knowing they were to ineet at Meriswood 
later in the day. 

The boat and boatinan were ready—with 
the basket and Anne’ssketching tnaterials 
sale in the bows—when the cousins had run 
down the roughiy-paved pathway to the 


} 


beach; and soon they were sittung 
ter Of a great rock, Anne sketci za 
eCaning vDacKk with er 7ae 4 s 
ner head, revelling, sie & 
the beautiiui scene she couid pot 
maint 


paint. 
“And would not, if you could,” said 
Lune, with a loving glance into the rapt 
fuce, 

Un their way home in the afternoon,when | 
rbowutinan bad told them that he knew 


thi~ 


luce -adies bad returned to the Moat whiie } 





I 


‘to 


herself half an hour, and still be at home in 
time tor tea. Kefore the halt-hour had 
passed, or Jessie had turned her head, Joy 
heard footsteps in the verandah, and rose, 


| glad to feel that her stay had not been in 
| vain, and that Agatha had coine. 


But her 
steps were arrested, while her hand went 


| upto ber neck as if she drew her breath in 


pain ; because she knew well the voice that 


| was uttering those angry words jast out of 


ber sight, and yet so few steps from her. 
So unsuppressed and outspoken were the 
wrathftul words that the girl stood tremb- 
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Joy climbed the cliffs and knocked upon | 
its blistered | 


gure | 


It was not | 





ling in every limb to learm so suddenly | 


how Lester could 
8 k. 


“Miss Porch, say no.more, please; you 


indignantly Gervys 


' 


have said ail you need. You declare a will | 


exists undiscovered: 1 daresay it does. 
Yon say itisin Mr. Pardy’s favor, and I 
have no doubt it is; but I will not have vou 





either are what you used to be to me, Nor- 
tan, Or at once I tell Juv Gienorris every- 


task to open the eyes of the girl whom you 
are trying to lure into a uiarriage with you, 
she thinking you, «s [ did once, a man of 
honor ona a heart! You! You, with your 
Derjured soul——"’ 

A shrek of wildest terror rang among 
the echoing rocks ; tue young man's arms 
fell to his side as ii paralyals had struck 
them, and he started Lack ward on the nar- 
row hb, his face deathiy white, even to 
the drawn set lips. Ayuatha, standing mo- 
tionless since his bands had dropped from 
her shoulders, faced hin, her eyes strained 
in their trozen horror, and her teeth locked 
between her parted lips. So fora tew mo. 
ments there was silence; then Agatha spoke 
through her stiff drawn li while two 
sinall burning hands were clasped tightly 
round ber waist. 

“Oh, it was you, Jessie! You rather 
frightened Mr, Pardy, who was not expect- 
ing any interruption. Where, bave you 
have been all the evening ? here did 
you spring from—to save my life ?” 

“Ob, hush!" pleaded Jessie, the small 
form trembling so violently as to make ‘it 
unsafe for her to stand as she did. “It was 
a moment's anger and despair, See, Agatha, 
see ; he is wre terrified than I was—and, 
oh, that tnoment was terrible to me—when 
I suw and knew! Come home—I am afraid. 
See the heights darkening; it is all so 
weird !”" 

Agatha,’ said Norinan, with still that 
rigid look, “I will see you to-morrow, when 
I aim master of myself once more.” 

*“T almost think,’ she rejoined,a laugh 
passing her lips, ‘“*you have lostthe chaneop 
ot being ever again — master of your- 
welf."* * 

“Come,”’ whispered Jessie, Icoking pit- 
eously from one face to the other, as she 


| still clung to her sister—‘‘come !"’ 


haunting Merlswood and suspecting Miss | 


Glenorrts.” 
“Who is toseck if I do not?” said Agatha 
Poreh’s voice, low and cold, as it always 


| was when she was passion-stirred. 


“Whom Miss Glenorris chooses. It is her . 


house. 
teries ? 
as you have done betore, I have told you 
what will be the result; and, though I siall 
regret it for your sake, I shall not hesitate 
to act. Now have you decided ?” 

**| have decided not to be driven toa de- 
cision,’’ said Miss Porch icily. 

“F wiil see you once inure,” said Lester, 


What right have you to its mys- 


_ after a brief silence—‘‘to-morrow,it possible 


—and then your answer tnust be final. I 
wonder your own good sense does not as- 
sure you that Mr. Norman Pardy would 
have had Mr. Glenorris’s rooms searched 
thoroughly for that possible will before he 
lent his assistance to install another in the 
inheritance. I have argued this with you 
for the last time, Miss Porch; but I will 
see you once again."’ 

The words echoed ceaselessly in Joy's 
‘nemory as she ciimbed the cliff behind the 
Moat, taking her homeward way unseen 
just as Gervys Lester took bis tu the Glen 
Faru. 





CHAPTER XI, 
ROP your skilful 
and answer ine straightorwardlv 


parrying, Norman, 
for 


you to speak straightforwardly at all. That 


if you attempt subterfuge ain, | 
: P : oe | this has changed me, I have no mnore doubt 


“One word, Norman,”’ said Agatha, as be 
went from her with bowed head. ‘I'm not 
troubled, T suppose, with a capacity tor in- 
tense emotion, so I will see you to-morrow, 
if you wish it. Now,’’ she went on,in a 
heavy hopeless way to her sister, as Jessie, 
still clinging to her, led her back upon the 
narrow path, “I ain ready, tie might well 
call me changed, only be Spoke tov soon ; 


or uncertainty. But to think,” witha awilt 


| harsh laugh, “that it should be Norman 


who snould wish —to kill me !’’ 

“Oh, hush, ny own dear!’’ whispered 
Jessie, with loving,fruitiess effort to svothe 
her. .vtry notte think so much about 
him.”’ 

[TO BE CONTINUED.1 
—_> 

NATURE'S S1agns.—A writer says be does 
net know of any surer way of predicting 
the changes in the weather than by ob- 
serving the habits of the snail. This animal 
is never seen abroad except belore rain, 
when vou will see it climbing the bark of 
trees and getting on the leaves. The tree 
snail, as it is called, two days before a rain 


lay yours waste, utterly, hopeledsly, before 
your ruin of my own is complete. You 


thing, and in no feeble terms, It is my 








| they quenched it in 





will climb up thé stein of plants, and if the | 


rain is going to be a hard and long one, 
they get on the sheltered side of a leaf, but 
it ashort rain on the outside, Toen there 


/ are other species that before a rain are yel- 
| jow; after it, blue. 


Others indicate rain by 


| holes and protuberances, which before a 


once in your life—if it be possibie for | 


will cannot possibiy be found, and so, 
” 


“[ ain a poor beggar who loses his just 
inheritance,” putin Mr. Pardy, with his 
easy sinile. 

“And vou give it up tamely now?” 

*] have long ago given it up’’—with a 


| shrug of bis broad shoulders. 


The two—once lovers, now at heart un- 
conscious! y the bitterest foes— were saunter- 
ing over the cliffs in that evening's twilight, 
the after-glow just fading in the west, ani 
no beat upon the solitary sea. Under them 
the rocks fell almost precipitously two hun- 
dred teet, above them huge tasses pro- 
jected, as they had done for ages, yet as if 
the gentlest touch would bring them: down 
crush the two slowly-tineving hyures, 
and fall with them into the quiet sea. 

Agatha Porch walked for a time in si- 
lence, ber breast heaving, ber eyes shining 
in her pale face. 

“Norman,” she said presently, in her 
clear voice, *“‘wasita dreain of mine that 
you used to be so different ? Can you have 
changed soentirely ?”’ 

“You bave changed more,”’ he answered, 
in his gentle way. 

“I?” she cried. “Iai what you haves 
made me. If there is achange in me, I am 
iad you see it, as it 1s your own work.” 

“Nonsense !"" he answered piacidly. 
“Come, you are net looking for Jessie, yet 
you said you caine with me only tw seek 
her.”’ 

“Norman, you know that I have never 
reieased you froin your engagement.” 

“7 released you,”’ said the young man, in 
his placid voice. “If that linprisient love- 
making of ours can be cailed engaye- 
ment, it bas been cancelled ever since that 
day in last Septermber when I came to you 


all 


in Brighton on purpose to do that act of 
siinple justice 

‘The 

CA | 
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weil as (tine 11s v f our vy age 
fore you disregarded U—shali ail be Fre 
peated to Miss Gienorris. Your way shal 
not be all stinooth and mine unbearable. If 
either of -we bas been too long in the world 


for wDat it wants of us, both have,and mine 
shali not be the only desolate iife. 


I will | 
‘ 


rain rise as large tubercles, They will 
begin lo show themselves ten days before a 
rain. At the end of each tubercle is a pore, 
which opens when the rain comes, to absorb 
and draw in the moisture. 

In other snails deep indentatjons, begin- 
ning at the head between the horns, and 
ending with the jointure of the tail, appear 
a few days betore a storm. Every tarmer 
»nows when swallows fly low that a storm 
is coming; sailors, when the sea gulls fly 
toward the land—when the storm petrel 


appears, or Mother Carey’s chickens, as) 


they are called, predict foul weather. Take 
tne ants ; have you never noticed the activ- 
itv they display before a storm—hurry, 


scurry, rushing hither and you, asif they | name of David, which now stands in frout 


were letter-carriers making six trips a day, 
or expressmmen behind time? Dogs grow 
sleepy and dull, and like to lie before a fire 
as fai approaches; chickens pick up 
pebbies, fowls rollin the dust, flies sting 
and bite more viciously, frogs croak more 
clamorously, gnats assemble under trees, 
and horses display restlessness, 

When you see a swarin fiying against the 
wind, spiders crowding ou a wall, toads 
enning out of their boles in unusual 
numbers ofan evening, worms, slugs and 
snails appearing, robin redbreasts pecking 
atour windows, pigeons coming to the 
dovecote earjer than usual, peacocks 
squalling at night, mice squeaking, or 
geese washing, you can put them down as 
rain sigus. Nearly all the animals have 
soine way of telling the weather in advance. 
—-_ 

Hints ON HoRsE-SHOEING.—For horses 
that do slow work, a light sive will wener- 
ally prevent knee, ankle, and skin cutting. 
For « lony strider, shoe the hind feet with 
lf ashort strider they are 
Suime horses will not go well 


Sinall Cai kins, 
not requ red. 


with toe weight shoes, requiring the wetgit 
to be distributed more equally. Ankle 
tting bebind ts usually caused by the fuot 
i” eve and if i ey- Weurlless, 

s a ‘ j r 

6 * ree¢ 
sul ter & sdapted 4 4 % 
sure. li cracks app ar ti sides use . 

Dbar-sliVe. 
- —_— 2 — a - 

THE wind yrows narrow in proportion 


as (he soul grows corrupt. 


. 
Bric-a-Brac. 

Cueese.—In Valais, Switserland,s man's 
riches are esti:inated aceording to the nuam- 
ber uf cheeses he owns. By a ‘cheese-rich’ 
nan is meant one as wealthy as Croesua, 

FILBERTS.—The common hasel is the 
wild and the filbert the cultivated state of 
thesaime tree. The flbert is largerthan the 
common nutaud hes a larger kernel. They 
are Very fre trom wil, disagree with few 

yple, and are highly esteemed at the 
eumert. 

Out With tae Tipe.—On GygeCadend 
many other districts nlong the New 
land coast it is tirmmiv believed that a 
man cannet die until the ebb tide dbegina 
to rur. Watchers by beds of sickness 
anxiously note the change of the tides, and 
if the patier t lives until the flood beg ns to 
set in agvin be will five until the next ebb, 
The most intelligent and best educated 

le born and brought up on the New 
and coast vxre net entirely free from th 
Superstition, amd te them there is a weird 
ineaning in the worts of Dickens in de 
scribing the death of Harkin: “And it being 
high water, he went out with the tide.” 

IRON CURRENCY.—Fiest IL yeurgus of 
ancient Laced® won stopped the currency 
of the gold and silver coin, and ordered 
that they should make use of iron money 
only; then te a great quantity of weight of 
this he assigned! buts very sinall value; so 
that to lay up ten mine (about $161) a whole 
rooin was requircd, and to remove it noth 
ing less than «a yoke of oxen, When this 
became cOrrent many kinds of injustice 
ceased in Lacedmuon. Wieo would steal 
or take a bribe, wiw would defraud or rob 
when he could ne: concaal the booty—when 
he could neither be dignified by the posses 
sion of it, nor, if cut in pieces, be served by 
its use? For we ure told that, when hot, 
vinegar to make it 
brittle and unmalleable, and consequently 
unhit for other service. 

SMarRt.—The dog story is now having ite 
inning. We can tell one, says a New ‘Yor 
paper, of a Staten Isiand dog on the 
authority of a credible eve-witness. The 
animal wasin the habit of burying meat or 
bones he did not care at the moment to con- 
sume. A companion dog of a different 
breed watched hiin, and after bis departure 
dug up and consumed his provender. The 
despoiled creature sulbimitted for sone time 
but one day he ostentatiousliy dug a hole, 
being at the same time well provided with 
a fine large beef bone. This he laid on one 
side, but not tn sight trom the spot, whence, 
as he weil knew, the other dog was watch- 
ing bim. He then caretully buried in the 
hole an empty tin can he had found on 
the grounds and made off. The chagrin 
of the thief on finding this treasure, and 
the delight of its artful depositor nay be 
imagined. 

RESORTS OF THE NIGHTINGALE.—Night- 
ingales have a preference for the south-east 
corner of England. They will not go weat. 
They are very rare in ales or Cornwall, 
rarer still in Ireland,and rarest in Sontland. 
Even in Yorkshire their visits are not fre. 
quent. A few years ago one of thei settled 
in a wood near one of the large manufactur. 
ing towns— Bradiord or Leeds. The attrac 
tion of this songster was so great that an 
pi age coach-proprietor started an 
omnibus which plied Sater dusk to the 
nightingale and back for eighteenpence. It 
inade inany excursions in the night; but 
the bird was frightened in the end and fled 
away, andasinall boy who iritated its 





| whistle rather successfully was caught up 


in the trees, and bad a narrow eacape of be- 


ing stoned by a van-load of angry and dis- 


appointed excyrsion ists, 

Too Bie a Nose.—Michael Angelo, the 
great eculptor, was once requested to un- 
dertake te forin a statue of a misshapen 
tgock on which another had before been 
unsuccessfuly employed in endeavoring to 
represent agiantin marble. He accepted 
the commission, and succeeded in produc- 
ing the beautitul figure known under the 


of the Palazzo Vecchio. The statue bein 
finished, the official caine to inspect hie 
purchase, and, aino..g other  criticistns 
which he made, objected to the nose as be- 
ing too large, adding that he wished some 
reduction might be made in ite size. An- 
geio mounted the scaffold, and, giving a 
few harmless blows on the stone, bet fail a 
handtul of marble dust which he had 
scraped up frou. the floor below. Then, 
descending froin his station, he turned to 
the officer with a look expectant of his 
approbation, “Ay!’’ exclaiined tbe saga- 
ciouscritic, “this isexcellent; now you hae 
given it lite indeed !”’ 

U pas-Likk.—Tbe u tree is the poison 
tree of Macamar. The tradition is thata 
putrid steam rises from the tree, which 
grows in the istand of Java, and that what- 
ever the vapor touches dies, Tis fable is 
chiefly due to Foersch, a Dutch physician, 
who published his narrative in 1783. “Not 
a tree,’’ .e says, ‘‘nor a blade of grasa is to 
be found in the valley or surrounding 
mountains, Nota beast or bird, reptile or 
living thing lives in the vicinity.”” Headds 
that on “one ccocasion 1600 refugees en- 


cainped within 14 iniles of it, and ail but 
Me) diel within two months.’ This feble 
Dar as perpel tated in his *Loves of 
rian ta. Kennett has shown that I 
4 - 4 i | t 4 - 7 
“ growing is t 

~ ) lu Lue ise ay mer ) 
moimon: the A neighborhood % inDos 
richiy covered with vegetation; inan may 
fearlessly waik undor the trees, and birds 
roost upon its branches. An upas tree 


groWs in Kew Gardens, London, and flour- 
shes ainidal viber bot-bouse plants, 
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THE CLOUD. 





BY a. G. RB. 





The cloud lay low In the heavens— 

Boch a littic cloud it seemed-— 
Just lightly touching the sea’s brvad breast, 
Where the rose-light lingered across the west, 
Bott and gray as In Innocence rest, 

While the gola athwart it gicamed. 


It looked such a harmless cloudict, 
Seen over the Bleeping Ware, 
Yet the keen-eyed mariner shovk his bead, 
As slowly It crept over the dusky red; * 
**Ree the rocket-lines are clear,” he sald, 
And his lips set stern and grave. 


And ere ever the eve was midnight, 
That cloud was lowering lack, 
Dimming the light of the stare away, 
Idmming the flash of the furious spray, 
As the breakers crashed la the northern bay, 
Winds howling on thetr track. 


So, In life's radiant morning, 
May a tiny care or cross 
Ju t trouble the peaceful course of love, 
Ae lf the strength of ite sway te prove ; 
Asif to whisper, ‘‘My sarface may move, 
Bul my roots can laugh at loe-.** 


it may seem such alittle jarring, 
Only Experience sighs, 
For with time's sad learning to sharpen the glance, 
He sees the ‘‘rift in the lute” 
Knows how fate may seize upon circumstance 
To sever the closest tes. 


advauecr, 


Ah me ! inthe fercest tempest 
The lifeboat its work may do ; 
But what cau courage or skill avail 
When the heart lies wrecked by passion’ s gale, 
When change or death has furied the sall, 
When treason has bribed the crew r 


Then watch, O hope and gladness, 
Watch for the rising cloud ; 
Sun itaway, frank warmth of youth ; 
Blow it away, bright breeze of truth ; 
Fer oh, there Is neither merey nor truth, 
Bheuld it once your heaven enshroud. 
— << = 


DOUBLE CUNNING. 


BY GEO. MANVILLE FENN. 








CHAPTER XXVIII—(conTINUED.) 


(PVE keeper, I suppose,” said Range to 

biinself; and, walking on, he became 
| aware of something dark on the green 
horder of the road, which soon resolved 
itself into a fiv, whose tall driver had just 
lit his pipe and was leaning back against 
his horse, sinoking conteutedly, while the 
beast was cropping the grass. 

It did not excite any surprise In RKange's 
breast, for the nan had probably been up 
to the house from the town, perhaps to take 
a fresh visitor or aservant. It was nothing 
to him. 

He walked pastthe fly,turned and walked 
back, the soft night air calming his heated 
brain. 
over; and he told himself that he was going 
to act sensibly now. 

The tly was pretty well balf a mile be- 
hind bin now—perbaps farther, for the man 


He knew the worst—the dreamin was | 


| 
' 





man. “I’m fagred out; we've been, 
reckon, about all over this little island tw- 
day."’ 

“Lon’t b 
“We have had a good om though. 
Good-night, and thankye. ink we'll 
catch the fiy ?"’ 

“It was standing still,’’ said Range. 


“Come along then,Sain, But sey,stranger, — 


it we don't catch it, which path do we take 
for the fishing inn 7?” 

“Well, it’s rather pues. said Range. 
“Look bere,I'll walk a little way with you, 
and put you on a path through the woods to 
the p nob Then you can follow itto the 
bridge, and there's the inn.”’ 

“Guess, Sain, we won't 7 running alter 
no fly to-night if stranger here will put us 


on the road, Is it a good inn 7" 
“Capital, and the country is beauti- ‘ 
ful!” 


“'Tis so all about bere -for England !” 
said the first speaker. “We're from Halti- 
more, stranger ; where nay vou have been 


- 


, Sam,”’ said the first speaker. | his 











As he spoke he thrust tha scissors into 
his satchel, 
u 
a, and went a couple of 
where be rapidly scraped a hole in the pine 
needles, 

“Show the light, Nathan,” 

The little round circle played upon the 
dark-grey ground where the whole was 


a 





————— 


made; and into this the hair was thrust and | 


the pine needles scraped back. 

Just then there was a sigh from outot the 
darkness where Range lay. 

“He's waking, Stell !”’ 

“Not he,my boy ; nor be won’t wake this 
hour. Turn off the light for a bit.’’ 

The lantern was darkened. 

**“Now the light coat, Nathan.” 

A thin grey tweed overcoat was rapidly 
eet loose from a strap which had held it asa 
roll slung fromm the second man’s shoul- 
ders, shaken out, and iu the darkness 


Range was held by one ina sittin ~~ 
while the other rapidly thrust f bands 





rained ?”’ through the loose sleeves, drew the coat 
“New York; but I’m from Colorado { over his shoulders, and buttoned it from 
now.” waist to chin. 
“Glad to meet you, sir. Try one of these. “Lay him down, Nathan. That's right. 
My own raiging. I've a little plantation of | Now the light agian.” 
my own—very sinall, but I don’t raise any | “No, no! don’t have the light, Shel!.” 
but the best plants, I don't want to boast, | “Aim Iw call and shout at you till some- 
but you'll find that good tobacco.” | body hear us?" whispered the other, sav- 
He haaded Range acigar which he se- | agely. “Once nore, inan, we must do this 
lected from a large case, wok one himself, | thing well or not at all ! The light! If any- 
and handed another to his companion. | body came now, what then? He is our 


Then there was a pause, mnatches were 
struck, and the party walked on sinoking, 
the light of the matches showing Range 
that his con:panions were well-dressed tour- 
ists, no doubt seeing the Yorkshire and 
Derbyshire bills, and each having a satchel 
slung from his shouider. 

“Little patch of a country, England,” said 
the first speaker ; ‘‘but — you try to 
walk it, you tind there's plenty of room, 
after all. Fine place.” 

“Yes, itis a lovely Jithe island,” 
Range. “Every spot isso well kept.”’ 

he by Say, stranger, 1 Hidn’t know I 


18 #0. 
was #o tired. ‘im glad we met you. Guess 


said 


you are too, Sam, Eh, is anytuing the mat- | 


ter 7°” 

“A litthe—faint—I—ah !* 

Range reeled, and would have fallen 
heavily but for bis companion, who caught 
him by the arm and lowered him on to the 


grass. 

“That's it, Nathan;” said the first speaker. 
“Now, quick; take his legs, and in there 
under the trees,”’ 

The second man put himself between 
Range’s legs, lifted them, and the two ecar- 
ried him a dozen yards or so beneath the 


pines, and laid tims onthe thickly strewn | 


needles. 

“Haven't given it to him too strong, have 
you, Shell ?”’ 

“Not I. ‘Takes a deal to kill a fellow like 
him. Now quick; no talk. The lantern.” 

“But we inay be seen. There are keepers, 
you know.” 

“Hold your stupid tongue, man! We 
must risk it. If a keeper does coine, throw 
your handkerchief over his face; we'l say 
he’s ill.” . 

“But his dress—his——”’ 


| “Yes; I told you it was my de 





| rasp of the razor, 


sick friend, and we should give the buu-p- 


| kin half a crown to go apd fetch the near- 


est doctor, 
| sneered. 
“Whataiman you are, Shell! 
do be quick, or we shal! fail.”’ 


Another expensa, Nathan!”’ he 


But, say, 


1 





| 


Rubbish ! It's my dear Na- 


d drew all the hair into a Gan 3 new emo ease this to put some 
of Range’s beard, rose from — you 


courage in you. I I'd manage the 
trick. Here it is—done !” 

“Not done yet.”’ 

“Yea, done. The rest is as easy as can be. 
How the bird walked into the trap !’”’ 

“Yes, capitally !" . 

“Lucky for him that he did. Saved him 
some unpleasantness, and a dose of some- 
thing worse, for I meant w have him to- 


night somehow.”’ 
“Shell, you are a genius,” said Nathan, 


passing back the to bis 
« where is his cigar? It [ae on 
“Not it! It might half poison some fool. 
sh boy who found and finished it. That's a 
strong brand—:bat froi Baltimore, Nathan. 
But make vour benevolent mind easy ; it's 


in 7 —_ 

“Now then, got everything ?” 

“Then let’s get hin to the side of the 
road. One moment, though ; take off those 
nTmage’'s Magers were srlpped ahilobuny 

‘s fingers were sir ww 
bands removed his watch and chain. « 

“Now for his pocket-book, Nathan. That's 
it. We'll see what’s in it when we get a 
chance.” 
wae I carry the pocket-book, 

“Curse you for a suspicious hoand, Na 
than !"’ cried the other, fiercely. “I begin 
to wish sometimes that I badn’t joined you 
in this job."’ 

“I—I beg your pardon, Sheil, I in- 
deed,” said the other, bumbly. “I ve 
been so shuffied, you know, it makes me 


“We shall fail if we were too quick, Na | suspicious, There, I won't be so again.” 


than ! It's all gojgg right. 
light !"’ 
“What are you going to do ?”’ 
“Finish my job.” 
“Finish your job !” 


Now, then, the 


rtinent, 


: 


“Take his legs,’’ said Sheldrake, y. 
His companion obeyed, and the inszensi 
tnan was borne to the grass on the side of 
the lane, and seated with his back againat a 
tree. 

“He's going to wake,’ said Natban, in a 


_ and I'd do it so that there shouldn’t be a/ frightened whisper. 
host of a chance o! discovery. Now then, | 


“mm waiting !” 
we better get him away? Here's the 
' ca ” 
“Wait and see. The light!" 
The circle of light played once more upon 


would have been ludicrous but furthe un- 
dercurrent of danger to the victiin. 

For the white hands were busy in the 
shadow once nore, and then they appeared 
about the face, over which a -vhite composi- 
tion was lightly brusbed, rubbed in over 
cheek and chin, and then a bright, keep 
blade flashed and played in the light,as one 
hand held the face and chin and tke other 
rapidly shavea cheek, lip, and chin in turn 
—not asound beiag beard but the ras 
which was handled in 
masterly style, till the upper scrape or two 
had been given, and Range’s face was as 
sinooth as that of a child. 

“There, Nathan,!I didn’t think when they 
| made ine barber's mate at Sing-Sing it 
; would turn out so useful as it has.” 

“What a inan you are, Shell !’’ muttered 


j 
| Range’s ghastly face, and what followed 
} 


“Curse you, light that Jantern, or [’ll / the other, in a voice full of scared ad:nira 


“Oh! very well; I only wanted to} 
” 


might be driving on after giving his horse | 


a rest—wben Kange heard voiees, and sud- 
denly noticed two figures in front of hin, 
the one disposed to be burly,tbe other thin, 
as far as he could seein the gloom, between 
what appeared to be two black walls of 
growth. 

“Ah! here’s someone,” said a voice, with 
a strong American drawl. ‘Say, stranger, 
we're bout lost mm this little island. We 
want to get to Brackley.” 

“Brackley?” said Range,stopping. “You 
are eight miles away.” 

“Guers that’s awkward; but we've got it 
to do. Which way is it?” 

“Right down this lane, till you get to 
where another lane crosses. You take that 
to the right, follow it over the hill, then 
take the cut through the woods, and you 
strike the main road.” 

“Eight miles?”’ said the other,in as strong 
atwang; “but there inust bea place nearer 
than that.’’ 

“Nearer ?"’ said Range. “Oh, yes} tnere’s 
General Fanshaw’'s halfa mile back.”’ 

“Isthat where the ivy lodge is—where 
the woinan gave us some milk ?”’ 

“Yes, that is the lodge,’ said Range. 
“But, stop! I had forgotten; there is a 
snug little inn by the trout stream where 
you could get a comfortal le bed.” 

‘How far away, “ranger ?"’ said the first 
speaker. : 

“Ob ! not above two miles.” 

“Say,Saiu,"’ said the first speaker, “guess 
we'll go there.” 

“Or cainp in the woods,” said the other. 
“i'm not going to walk eight miles to-night. 
I ean’t. My toot's blistered now.”’ 

“lean'toffor youa bed,” gaid Range, 
“for Tam only a Visitor myselt.”’ 

“Say, stranger, guess you're from over 
the way, aren’t vou?” said the first man. 


“Yes; I am an American,’’ replied 
Range. 

“Hear that, Sam. (iuess you won't find 
a place now without saneone from: our 
great nation having a leok round. Well, 
thankyve, @tranger, all the sare. Just you 
put us mm the rigght rom rthe Oshing inn, 
ani we uake tracks 

Range had said nothing about fishing inn 
but he was off his guard, and the man’s 


words did nut strike him 
strange. 

“Look here,’ said 
passed an empty fv 
you could overtake that you 
ride beck i) HBracklew.”' 

“That's the sort, sir,” said the 


as Delg very 


Range, suddenly, “1 
ten minutes ago. I! 


second 











could get a/| 


“Talk and find difficulties. Why don’t 
you begin now about the expense? Now, 
silence. Only throw the light well upon 
his face.” 


There was the snapping of a match, @ Lit- 
tle flat bull’s-eye :antern, taken from one 
of the satchels, was lit, and the second man 
held it so that the light fell upon Range’s 
pallid face and closed eyes, and «lso upon a 
pair of white, busy hands that were going 
tothe satchei and returning with some- 
thing glistening. 

Then, click, click, click, click! that was 
the sound of «a pair of sharp scissors basil y 
at work, and the light shone on them, and 
on Range’s bright brown beard, while the 
inen were in the shade. 

Click, click, click, click! rapidly and 
cleverly handled, and the scene was very 
strange. ‘Fhick darkness everywhere, save 
where that pale face lay,lit up by the bright 
rays of the lantern, and there was some- 
thing alimost ghostly in the effect of those 
two white hands busy with the big keen 
scissors. 

Click, click, click ! andin a very short 
time Range’s beard, moustache, and whis- 
kers were cut off close to his face, and the 
hair pushed aside into a heap that glist- 
ened sometimes when the light was slight- 
ly moved, 

“How long will the stuff last ?"" 

“An bour. Hold your tongue; steady 
with the light.”’ 

Click, click, click! and Ran 
brown, curly bair that he bad“of late worn 
long fell fastin a heap, first on one side 
then on the other, froin temmples and ears, 
Then his head was raised deftly upon a 
kuee, which was also now in the circle of 
the light, and the hair was cleverly shorn 
off quite ciose, from crown to nape, on one 
side. 

“I'm so afraid of the light being seen,” 
said the second man. 

“You always are afraid, Nathan,” said 
the other. “Why, vou idiot, there’s only 
just this little circle, and I shan't be long. 
We might have slipped on the coat,though. 
I shall risk it now, and fin‘sh.’ : 

Click, click went the 
while, Ranye's bead being 
that his left ear was upperiicost; and in an in 
credibly short space of time the aS 
cut clear again from crown to nape, and 
not badly, for it was in quite a close, short 


SCciISss0OTrs a 


turned round so 


Dair 


pile. 

“There,”’ said the first speaker; “I'll 
touch it up, and make him neat after. 
wards.”’ 


*’s bright | 


' tion. 

“Whata man you are, not—to hold a 
light,”’ said the other, replacing bis imple- 
ments in his satchel. 

“You have done now ?” 

“Not quite. Only the finishing touch 
wanted,’’ was the reply ; and in the light 
, one of the white hands was rapidly inserted 

in a loose old glove. 

Then a bottie was taken out of the 
and a piece of sponge, the bottle uncorked, 


“But what gre vou going to do? Hadn't | 


| 





after being shaken, the sponge seturated, | 


and the smooth 


fuce, forehead, and head | 


quickly rubbed over with the fluid, which | 
was also carefully applied down the neck, a | 
handkerchief being used to protect collar 


and tie. 

It was all very quickly done, and there 
was something even more weird now in 
that bright patch of light to see those quick 
hands, one white, the other brown, busy 
over the smooth, ghastly face, which rapid- 

ly assumed a creamy and then a yellowish 
hue. 

“There,” said the first speaker, “I cail 
that a job, Nathan. His head's dry enough: 
put on his cap, and make yourself happy. 
T can do without the light; blow it out! 
Stopa moment! Let's see if I’ve got all 
“~ tackle.”’ 

he light was piayed about the ground 
for a moment, ard the various articies re 
placed in the satchel. 

“There, Nathan, blow out the light, my 
lad, and, of ‘the baseless fabric of a vision, 
leave not a wreck behind.’”’ 
| Instant darkness was the resul. 

ligtt-bearer. 

“Well, for the matter of that, Nathan, so 
dol. Iti, as the French fellows say, un 
fait accompli. I wish I bad had another 

| look at his phiz.”’ 

“I. was quite right—a wondertul trans 
formation.” 

“Yes, ltake cred.t for it, Nathan. It 
would puzzle his dearest friends ; even old 
Wash. uyge, tv know him now. Ha! ha! 
ba!’ 

“Hush ! don’t be foolish. 


W hat are you 
laughing at ?” ‘ 


+] was wondering what Sarah will say to 
her handsorne flaine when she sees hiin.”’ 

“Hush ! don’t St’ >] irk g. Saha th 
ther, eageriy\ N w, Ww Dal b) 
next ?”’ 


“Next ? Oh! no hu®@ry, 
Our sateiy lies in taking everything ex- 
treenely coolly. You see the value now of 
doing everything thoroughly, as I have. 
You didn’t know I had those traps in my 


iny dear Nathan 


j “No, my dear boy. It is wonderfui.”’ 


’ man, and he was lifted in. 


“No, he is not,”’ said the other. “Didn't 
wou see ?”’ 

“See Y See what ?”’ 

“J gave hin a lozenge while you were 
clearing up. 1 had to force his teeth ee 
with the scissors, and he has it fast. ow 
then, get the fly up, and let’s be off. Why, 


“What? Whatig it? Is there anything 
wrong ?” 

“Oh ! we’ll get over itinthe fly; but it 
shows that, however careful we are——” 

“What have you done? What have you 
iniseed ?”’ 

“I forgot to do his hands.”’ 

“Hah !” 

“And you didn’t remind me when you 
took off his rings.’’ 

“No!” 

“It wasn't a question of coin, Nathan 
gimme There, go and get up the 

» Ag 

Mewburn went off at a rapid pace, leav- 


| ing his compa-ion beside the unconscious 


man ; and as soon a8 be was alone, Sheld- 
rake said to hiimself— 

“I don’t think I've fo n anythi 
now. We won’t keep up the color; but tif 
we have him safe at home, I don’t think 
any one is likely to ask unpleasant ques- 
tions about the dark gentleman in a dang 
erous state; and I don’t think they will 
mix him upwith Arthur Lincoln se, 
our dear American triend.”’ 

He stood there listening with pongo’ 
head propped against his leg, to keep hun 
trom falling, as he waited for the fly—the 
woods near Sir Harry Faushaw’s country 
home being rather prolific of adventure 
upon that sof, dark night. 

“Humph ! there they cone,” said Sheld- 
rake, with a satisfied sigh. ‘Just done in 
tume—there’s the moon rising above the 
trees.”’ 

The fly was soon 


beside the insensible 
Mewburn fol- 
lowed, and Sheldrake mounted beside the 
driver, who immediately went off at a 
rapid rate, under the direction of the man 
at his side. 

Range sank back in the corner of the fly, 
where he had been placed, and seemed to 
be sleeping heavily. He was supported by 
pillows, and a couple of planks had been 
laid from seat to seat, with cushions there- 
on, 80 that, in his character of invalid, hie 
legs might rest in a horizontal ; 
while his captors were so careful they 
had provided a rug to keep away the cold 
— my 

Not a pleasant ition for a you man, 
an hour before full life and onion’ not 
hope ; but far better than lying, as Lady 
Fanshaw supposed, stark and. sift in the 


| wood beyond the Wilderness, and she, in 


“] breathe more freely now,” said the . 


; 


some sort, answerable for his death. 

Shelurake had made bis and hour 
after hour that fly went steadily on till! 
after the first halt made for refreshing the 
horse. 
_ It was just midnight when the unweary- 
ing eye of the law fell upon it, with the re- 
sult that about one o'clock, asthe fly was 
going steadily on just beyond the village 
where the halt had been made, a policeman 
stepped out froin beneath some trees aud 
uttered the magic word— 

*Stop !” 





CHAPTER XXIX. 
4 LOAD ON A MAN'S MIND. 

¥ EORGE CARLEIGH would have bee 
( 1638 easy stil] ) bis nuindif he had 

J kuown ot an interview that bad taker 
piace. 

Sainuel Burton had settled himself upon 
an vak trunk, close to the track leading 


from the Priory to the village. His gun 
rested against his seat,and the afternuon 
sun shone down upon the leavea, furming & 
chequered light upon the path. 
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patted and stroked the little 


“I wanted to show thee that I can trust 
There, tak’ it and say nowt to 
nobody, my lass, and—imay I, my beirn.”’ 


Sc —_ Zz os 
“Now, old gal,”’ he said to his “just | Milly very sharply; *‘but he’s dreadfully | which he 
you g° out there in the and me if old.” 4 od hand before saying— 
she be comi Watch f°’ “Nay, my lass, I don’t call a man owd 
The —— upat him intelligently, | who hasall bis wits, and can set a horse at | thee Milly. 
and then a few yards along the wood- | a stiff fence, and walk his keeper down 
land track and couched, with ears picked | after the birds. What's grey hairs got to do Milly 


up and nose pointed, watching intently and 
watched 


listening, a8 she had often before 


and listened, for the coming of poachers in 


the wood. 


“Joost time for a comfortable sinoke,”’ 
said Dertes, es an ugly little black 


ipe trom his pocket, and proceeding Ww fill 
it bese * formed from the skins 
of moles. ‘“Jvost time fora comfortabie 
smoke,”’ 


He put the pipe between his li 


the pouch, ard was in tbe act striking a 
mateh u a little brass box when he 
stopped short, caught by a thought. 


Sam Burton was asplendid specimen of 
atmanly Yorkshireiman as he sat there with 
his brown tace lit up by the falling shower 
moments he 
looked utterly inane. Then as he carefully 
replaced the match, took the pipe from be- 


of sun rays; but for a few 


tween bis lips, and wiped them with the 
vack of bis hand, any ed comical, bal f- 
bashful smile crossed his face. 


“Not now,” be said ; “not now. I might 
happen to—and she’d smell a man’s 


moeth.”’ 
Burton smiled and shook his head, and, 
having got rid of his pipe, took up his gun 
aud 
cross b 
chief, 
Then he grew very serious, and his brow 
wrinkled as if he were in deep thought,the 
result of which was that he 


lap, with his red cotton handker- 


pocket, shook it to bear the brand 
inside,drew off the cup,and look 
the clear 
and unscrewed the top and simelt it. 

‘Brandy, sure enough,’’ he muttered ; 
and be seemed to be aboxt to but 
shook his head, and screwed the silver top 
on quite tignt! 


through 


“Brandy I’ the tnooth is as bad to a lass as 


‘bacco,’ be said. “And no wonder. Her 
little inooth’s as sweet and as 
rosebood, and if aman is allowed to kiss 
it, why, be ongbt to make the best of his- 
aen.”’ 

Samuel Burton smiled again—a weak, 


satistied sunile, but only to grow serious di- 


<a 

“Things looks strange and bad,” be said, 
sottly. “I dun't like it, and I don’t know 
what to be doing. | seem mazed like, and 
that’s one o’ the evils of a lad not hevvin’ a 
wife. Now, ifa iad were wed, he'd just go 
home and say to bis lass—‘Here’s a bitof a 
fix like, my gal ; what shouldst tado if 
thou wert me?’ Then she’d say,and there'd 
be an end o't.”’ 

He sat with his arms resting on his ex- 
tended legs, and his tingers touching at the 
tips,staring straight before hiim in the wood, 
and he shook his head again. 

“I don’t like to be mixing 0’ mysen oop 
wi’ it,”” be muttered; “and yet I’m obliged 
to, and all the while I don’t know what to 
do. 

“Why,hany it all !°’ be exclaimed,snatch- 
ing off hissoft hat and wiping bis brow 
with the back of his band, “it’s a hanging 
business, a8 eure as ’sizes is ’sizes, and—oh, 
dear heart ! it's a strange business for Sir 
Harry and r Miss Judith! 

“Here, I’ll tell Milly about it, and ask 
her advice. 

*““No,I wean’t. She’s too youngand prett 
to bave such a trouble as thisin her 
Well, thank goodn I was borna or 
man, aod not of the likes o’ them. Eh! but 
it’s a strange inatter. I thowt often as there 
were nowt worse in the whole world than 
poaching, and a keeper getting killed now 
and again, but this is ten times worse, 
ay what's a-hanging to it on the other 
side.”’ 


A low whine and a short bark from Bess | 
| the girl, quickly. 


changed the keeper’s thoughts. 
“Good dog !"’ he said, starting up. “Here 
she cooimes, then.’’ 


He was right, for at the end of a minute | 


there wasa light step, and, looking very 
bright and rosy in her light dress and round 
beribboned hat, Milly,her ladyship’s maid, 
came into sight, to give an aff start of 


-surprise as she found herself facing the | 


<< 
_“Why,it's Mr. Burton !” she said,coquet- 


<a, 
“Yes, Milly, it be Sain Burton, thy true 
a waiting to have a look at thy bonny 


“Ob | if you're going to talk such non- 
sense as that, Mr. Sain, I’m going on.” 

“Eb ! but I'dtalk nonsense to thee all 
day long if thou'lt scold ine i’ that way, my 
jass. It seems to du me good, and makes a 
man happy like.”’ 

“He must be very easily made happy, 
—" said Milly, with a wes of her pretty 
nead. 


“‘He is, lass. That's so,” said the keeper, 
earnestiy. “Just a few words froin the lips 
of the lass he loves, and,even if it be seold- 


ing, he likes it, and it makes bim think of | 


the time when it wean’t be scolding, but all 
kindness and love.” 

“Some people get thinking of what they 
will never have,” said the girl, pertly. 
know I should never say such things to 
anyone.”’ 

“Nay,don't thou say that, iny lass; there’s 

ADOW lig. 

Oh, but said 
‘I should never care for a man 
who was ready to run down his b=tters. 

“Nay, Milly, I wouldn't run down my 
betters,” suid Burton, quietly. “What I 
sald was well meant, iny little lass, I like 
Sir Harry, and I’ve sarved him since I 
Wasa sinali boy. 
to me.”’ 

“Ob ! 


there is! Ai y ~ rir 


ng 
» littie 


with it, eh 7” 

“Ab, well! we shall never agree about 
that,”’ said Milly, pertly. “You think Sir 
Harry's the best inan in the world, and I 
think my lady is the best woman, so we 
needn't talk no more.” 

“Well, we wean’t, lass, about that. Bat 
don't go yet, my bairn !"’ 

“Why, what's the use of my staying wz 

“Oh! tkou couldst tell ine a bit vo’ 
news ?”’ 

“Ol ! there’s no news here, Mr. Range 
hasn’t written to Miss Judith, and she’s 
ae a t over it.” 

“ kin’ a feight, lass?’’ 

“Yes. Preten ing she don’t mind a bit, 
and all the tine she’s lunging to see Mr. 


x Burton,in so deep a tone 


that Milly started. 

“Don'’ttalk in that churchyard tone of 
voice, Sain Burton,” cried tie girl ; ‘you 
quite give me the chills!’ 

% I, bairn ?” he svid tenderly. ‘1’m 
sorry. “Why, Milly, I wouldn't havethou 
made unnappy for ail the money Sir Harry 
has in the bank !”’ 





n polishing the barrels,as it lay | 


set down his 
gun and took out Carleigh’s flask trom his 
gurgie 


giase. Then he replaced the cup 





pretty as a 








ae | i 


He’s a very good master | 


Siz Harry’s right enougt,” said | 





“Such stuff !’’ 

The girl gave her pretty shoulders a 
shrug, t her eyes and cheeks told of her 
satisfaction asshe felt how she—a little 


| bright-faced girl—influenced and ruled the 


fine sta! wart inan at ber side. 

“Nay, Milly, my lass, it be no stoof,’’ said 
the keeper, smiling. 

“How did you know I'd been down to 
the village ?’’ 

“] saw thee go, dear, and it made my 
blood seem to dance i’ my veins at thought 
0” seeing thee and speaking to thee again.”’ 

“Why, Sam,” said the girl, panting with 
pleasure, but with a coquettish laugh, “it 
you talk like that I shall some day be 
thinking 7 really do love ine.”’ 

“Nay,” said the keeper, tenderly, and 
with amaniy pride and veneration for the 
little thing, “thou’st knowed it tor a long 
time. But there, Iwean’t worry and fret 
thee wi’ ny words. I'in going wo wait, my 
bairn, till the day when thou comest w ine 
and says—‘Theer, Sam, I wean’t tease and 
play wi’ thee no imore. It weer 
because I weer so young, and not sure o’ 
thee, because thou wert such 4 much older 
nan than me. But now I know that I'm 
all the world to thee, and I’tn going to put 
away all my sharp, teasing, and heart. 
pricking words, and be thy true little wife.’ 

“And do you think I’m ever going to sa 
that to you, Sam burton?” said the girl, 
sharply, but with a peculiar huskiness in 
her voice. 

“Yes, Milly,” be said, with a grave sinile. 
“Some day thou wilt; and now I want thee 
to do me a favor.”’ 

“You want to borrow some money, Sam?” 

“ Nay, not I, my bairn,’’ said the keeper, 

ly. “I’ve gota bit saved up; and if I 
n’t [I couldn’t tak’ money trom a lass,”’ 

Milly’s beart gave ber a twinge for her 
words, due to au unpleasant little affair at 
her last place with a young groom. 

““I—I beg your ee Sain,” she said, 
putting out ber hand. 

“ Bless thee for that,’’ said the keeper, 


| taking the hand in both of bis and stroking 


it reverently before raising it to his lips; 
and somehow that simp?'e little action nad a 


| wonderful effect upor the little maiden, 
| who had been accustoined to the boisterous 


love-making of the servants’ hall, ‘ Nay, 
my iass,”’ be said, taking the spirit-Aask 
from his pocket, “1 want thee to tak’ tbis 
flask and put it in the captain's reom. It 
be his, and he lost it; and if it be put back 
there'll be an end of it.’’ 

“Why don't you give it to the captain 
yourself, or take it upto the house ?”’ said 


“Oh! I’ve two or three reasons for it, 
Milly,’’ said the keeper, softly stroking the 
little band. “One is, 1 don’t like the cap- 
tain. He tried to mak’ love to thee,”’ 

“[ couldn’t heip it, Sam; I oouldn’t, 
really,” she said, earnestly, and this time 
she laid her other band on his. 

“I know it, my lass ; I know it,"’ he said, 
looking down with passionate tenderness 
atthe little upturned face. ‘Well that’s 
our reason; and I don’t want him to knuw 
I found it.”’ 

“But why ?”’ 

“Oh! l bardly know my lass, Perbaps, 
for one thing, if he fuund I’d sent it back 
he'd be tor giving me balf a crown, and i 
don’t want tbe captain’s nalf-crown.”’ 

Miily noted that the keeper’s face grew 
darker as he spoke, and he continued— 

“[ won't say anything about what you 
scolded me for.”’ 

“No, don’t Sai;and come now, you 
haven’tseen anything of that kind lately ?’’ 

The keeper was silent. 


“Now, Sam,"’ cried the girl passionately, | 


“I don’t want Ww quarrel this tine. I know 
you bavn’t seen anything of the kind, for 
ber ladyship bas been quite poorly lately 
ever since Mr. Range went away, and sv 
has Miss Juditb.’’ 

The keeper nodded. 

“Then confess, now you were wrong.”’ 

“I hope 1 was, Milly,’ he said sadly. 
“But there, my lass, I’m as giad as giad 


that What you says ru . av 
seen thei toyvether at 
There. the | rgive she « 

“A nd—weii, ves, i’hi sake the flask rt 
y “a Ve BOoIne wLlbher Treasci, *4 

“Have I ?’’ 

“Yes; I'in sure you have, sir. Cuime 
pow.”’ 

“Well. yes, I've another reason,” be said.-' 


“Then tell it ine.” 
Tue keeper paused fors minute, during 


only | 





| asleep. 
| gentle doze! 
The constable made the a of Lis bull's | 


| Parkins’s patient from 
| stages. 





did not answer, but stood with her 
head thrown back, as if she were gazing in 
the keeper's face; but ber eyes were closed, 
and sbe did not open thein as he bent down 
and kissed ber lips once, gravely anc tend- 
erly, before gazing after the retreating form. 

For, as if electrified by the touch, Milly 
had turned witb the flask in ber hand, and 
ran rapidiy down the woodland path. 

* Heaven biess thee, iny pretty bairn!’’ 
axid the keeper, softiy, as he watched the 
retiring figure. “I'd have told thee all 1 
think, but t's better for thy young life to 
be wi’out any thowt o’ sin and wrong, and 
it’s a big mistake; but I don’t know—I 
don’t know. I see Master Range in the 
wood that night, wandering about angry 
and wild :ike; and it seems to me as like 
this as can be: Master Range is in love wi’ 
Miss Judith, and he finds out as she’s to be 
wed to the captain, and it makes hii angry 
and jealous, They didn’t like one another; 
I've seen it a dozen times. I've seen the 

in scowl at him as if be would like to 
kiillhim. Then Master Range comes upon 


him and her ladyship down there in the | 


Wilderness, and cals biim, and they quarrel 
aud fight; and the captain hits him barder, 
p’r’aps, than he meant, and then he hid it 
all.” 

Burton picked up his gun, and stood 
resting bis hand+ upon it, with his brow 
knit, and his his eyes tixed on vacancy. 

“What shall 1 do?’’ he said at last, 
passionately. “If it weern’t for Milly I'd 
go right away and get shut off it all. It 
"most drives ine mad to think of it; and if 


it weern’t that I feel sometines as if it may | 


be all a mistake, and that Master Range 
hev gone away, I couldn't bear it in my 
mind. “I couldn" feel worse if I'd shot a 
poacher mysen, and hidden it up. 
“WhatcanI do? If I go toa mapistrate 


and speak, perbaps it's all wrong, and I | 


lose iny plaace. If it's all true—at!’’ 
He checked himself, 


up 2 horrible discovery—Miss Judith mad 
with borror at her lover's death, Lady 
Fanshaw disgraced, and Carleigh in the 
hands of the police. 

“And,” said Burton, half aloud, “it’d be 
the death of as good « inaster as ever lived. 
Nay, Sam, thou'lt go to thy grave, my lad, 
with a big secret in thy breast, and thou’lt 
never- even tell’tto thy bonny wife. But 
it’s a sore trouble and burden for aiman to 
have to put upon him; and that lad—ah! 
he’sa black''un, the captain, a black-hearted 
cur : and it’li be a glad day for Helimitborpe 
when he’s gone.” 

Burton thought for a moment, and then 
he ground bis teeth and clenched his fists, 

“No! "he said, fiercely. ‘“‘No. Some 
day they'll be wanting to marry him to 
Miss Judith, poor bairn ; but I can and will 
stop that, for I'il tell tim to bis face all I 
know.” 

“Liar !"’ says he. 

“*Liar yourself!’ says I; and I'd tak’ 
him and show him where he hid the spade, 
and——”’ 

Burton paused, for the thought came to 
bitin once more that had inspired bimn with 
the desire to return the captain’s flask with- 
out his knowing frou: whence it caine. 

“Nay, I must tak’ care,”’ be said, “ or 
mebbe | too suould bea dead man, for I 
wouldn't trust bium if he knew that I could 
tell a tale.”’ 

Just then the dog uttered a !ow whine. 

-*Ab! Bess, lass, 1’) not angered wi’ thee.”’ 

Bess looked at him with ber great intelli- 
gent eyes, and gave her bushy tail a swing 
to and fro, dropping ints her place directly 
after at the keeper's heels as throwing bis 
gun under his arm, he strode on beneath 
the shade of the great trees, his head hang- 
ing, and bis shoulders bent as if with the 
burden of the great secret that pressed him 
down. 





CHAPTER XXX. 
DOCTOR PARKINS’ PATIENT. 
USH, constable !’’ said Sheldrake, froin 
the box. “You'll wake hitn.”’ 
H “Wake, eh? Here, get down! I 
want to see what’s going on bere!’ 
“My good inan, I do not understand yeu!” 


said Sheldrake, blandly, as he slowly de | 


scended like one not accustoined to get up 
or down so awkeard a place. 
“Ah, then, you soon will!” said the con- 


stable, staring in at the fly window, and: 


then opening the door, 

“Ah, I see!’’ said Sheldrake, siniling, and 
then indulging in a little chuckle. 
Parkins, here is a police constable who 
thinks we have been comiitting a burg- 
lary somewhere.” 

“Eb, what?” said Mewburn. 
Be 


eve lantern play over Mewburn's face and 


| then over thatof Range,who was lying back 


insensible. 

“ Fact ix, constable, we’re bringing Dr. 
Ketloch by easy 
The heat of the day increases his 
fever. Pray don’t wake him! He’s 80 
much better now that we shoald not like te 


home ground. 
° 


Hee tad ‘ aaid the constable 


¥as {> AN A | rrvc y OMA DI- tae} 
IA 9oree 44 " he 
a 1% what ‘ “A ~ aul 
Y es Deen baci by. West India 
geutien an Yellow fever. Come over 
here to trv and yet it cutof his system, 


constabie, But.c isdecidedly better now.’ 
The constatie made tis imght play over 
the flv, which was an old-fashioned, 


} serviceable affair; theu over the horse, a | tivuns over the face of the earth.—”’ 








for he could not) 
give utterance to his thoughts; but they | 
rusbed through bis brain, and he conjured | 








“Dr. | 
| tion of 24,590,516, not of 

certainly ter colonizing purposes, but which 
' 


| 
“y was | 
quiet, please; he is in a nice | 


| equal t that of 


strong, useful, hearily-built animal ; and, 


lastly, over the driver, avery big inan, ‘n 
the orthoduz drab costand tall bat with 
broad silver band. 

Nothing could have been more respecta- 
ble, ex the time, and the constable 
felt that bis position was gréwiny absurd. 

“Fact in, sir” he said t the stoutish, 
bland gentieman who offered these ex- 
planations, “we're obliged to look very 
sharp about pere— poaching, burgling, and 
that sort o’thing. We get some ugiy 
custmers from Brackley, Sheffle, and 
Roth'ram. *Bliged to look out wy you 
see. pardon for stopping of you. 
Good-night, sir, good-night. 

“4 ‘night, constable. Would you 
mind shutting the duor, gently ?—that's it. 
And now if you would net mind. That's 
the way—a little touch of gout. Fasy— 
a y—sive me your band, Johu. There 

amt!’ 

The constable gave efficient aid on one 
side, and the driver held out a strong, 
thickley-gloved hand, the result being that 
the bland” gentionmaniy ian react hie 
seat, said “goud-night” once more to the 
constable, and then *“i00n Juobn,"’ w the 
driver. 

The horse jogged slowly on, the wheels 
rolled, the constable felt disappointed, but 
that be had done bis duty, and Sheldrake 
said, queitl y— 

“It's my belief, Jack, that with a suffi. 
ciency of coolness and a pian weil laid, a 
nan might de anyth'ng.”’ 

“Dont you be wo sure,” said the driver. 
“Weare in Yorsshire yet, aud in spite of 
all your planning, I can’t quite see biim 
— locked up.” 

“Have patience, then, my dear boy, and 
you shall. By the way, Jack, you tnake a 
splendid driver. I'd take wa fly if everv- 
thing elee tailed.”’ 

“Humph! Thank you for the advice.” 

“Don't name it, my dear boy.” 

“I suppose I may light a cigar now ?"' 

“If you wish tw try and spoil wy plana, 
No, my dear Jack, when we halt you inay 
light that dirty pipe and attend to the 
horse.’’ 

‘Hang the horse f"" muttered the driver. 

“Don’t be an idiot, Jack.” 

“How long am Ito keep on driving at 
this rate ?”’ 

“Say six miles an hour. It's now one, 
Steadily on, Jack, till breakfast time. We 
shail be at Rotberhbainm Chen, aud the rest 
will be easy.” 

“I hope it wiil.’’ 

“It you talk like that, Jack, I sbhaiithink 
vou bope it will not beeasy. There, there! 
Do be cvol and patient. ou are so horri- 
bly auxiousto get back W your fair wife 
that your temper is not improved by 
absence, Jack. Look here! drive steadily 
away, and tiink of nothing but the reward.”’ 

The horse reewived « sharp flick, and 
ambled on, neither of the wen on the box 
speaking tur aw bile, : 

Ac last, the driver said, in a low voice— 

“Think you can keep him quiet till we 
get hiu there?’’ 

“Sure of it. I’ve calculated exactly.’’ 

“And you are going Ww stay at Rother- 
bam ?”’ 

* Look here, Jack,” said the otber, “ I’ve 
been very quiet because I wanted to digest 
iny plans. Now I'll tell you exactly what 
I’m ng todo. We're right so tar.”’ 

** Well, yes, I suppuse so,”’ 

** We are rigtt, my dear boy. Well, we 
shall go steadily on w Rotherham, which is 
right away crows country, and in quite an- 
other route. There we shall stopand break- 
fast. Our patient will be put to bed, the 
horse into the stable. At 2.25 tuere’s 4 good 
train on. You shall get a fly from the 
station, and I'll engage a compartinent tor 
the sick gentioursn. We shall take bin 
there, and a shillingortwo will inake the 
porters on our side. You will see that a 
carriage will be found tor us in a@ siding, 


| and coupled on te the train when it comes, 


and then off we go.”’ 

* But it will excite suspicion.’ 

“What, seea dark tivalid helped into 
a carriage under the guidance of his medical 
tan? My dear Jack, poor humanity has 
sO jnany sick in lis mucet thatsuch scenes 
take placeevery day.”’ 

[to BK CONTINUED. | 
— <> —- ___ 

THE British, says an English paper, have 
now a very large portion of the earth. It is 
not now neeessary to iyquire by what 
néeans, though no man with even the sem- 
blance of 4 Christain conscience can regard 
that portion of our biistory without remorse 
and some drewlof a tuture retribuation. 
First we have the enormous empire of 
India, whieh, with British Buriiah, bas an 
area of 1,495,574 square miles, and a popula 
much use two us 


we none the less jealously guard as our 
own, to the exclusion of all the rest of 
buman kind. Next we have 
Canada, with au area of 3, 313, 4611 
square miles. Then ~e have Australasia, 
with an area of 3,117,965 sjuare iniles, about 
the United States, and 
within 709,000 miles of that of the whole of 
Europe. Then comes South Atrica, with an 
area Of 230,000 square miles and «a white 
population of onjJy 340,000. One would 
think there is soope enough and to spare in 
these huge territories for the ex pansion ot 


the Anglo-Saxon race tora thousand years 
Crnine. 41 ones bbere “ “ 
46 - 
mliaeent territories 
(ms) RA oF y th * " 
es ot Australasia. a popu lat 244 
55D agaist tis 6.000 000 which uwell 
the 120,757 squevre miles of tiie United 
Kingdom. But beyoud these possessions 


we bave thee iu West Alrica, in the West 
Indies, and otber places dutted in all direc- 










































































































A QUARREL. 





BY Cc. mM. 


That scorn!u! word, how soon ‘twas ssid ! 
That slight revenged, when none was giv's! 
Then swift the tongue’s sharp arrows «ped. 
At which, through twined hearts deeply driv’ n, 
Sweet love in terror fied. 





Much tried he me, my bosoms lord, 
Buspecting that and hinting thts : 
I raged ; taunts, which my beart abhorred 
When spoke, launched ne point to misa, 
And stabbed him with each ev ord. 


Perchance those hasty words regret 
Would fain recali—each haughty loot ; 
Patient his wish I might have met ; 
There ! the gate clicked—<doth he yet brook 
Love's tolls, love's gtided net 


My heart's love comes—'twere wise to pout ; 
A airl with spirit should behave ; 
And yet, methinks, I might him flout 
Till love withdrew the boon it gave, 
And coldvess followed doubt, 


The door opes—up perplexed I start ; 
Timid yet confident he stands ; 
Begone distrust ! no more apart 
Should lovers dwell—I seize his hands, 
And nestle next his heart. 





A GIRL’S FOLLY. 
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CHAPTER IX.—|Continvep. } 


ARGUERITE, vou are sorry now ?”" 
; “Sorry that chastised him ?"’ an- 
i awered Miss Daly, with seorn, “No; 
sut 1 am weary and desperate at times 
when I think what a sacrifice that man’s 
punishinent has cost me." 

Then she added, with a sort of moan, 
-*‘Danvers will never come hack.” 

“When he knows you are free, he may,” 
answered Lucy, in alow voice, which be 
trayed emotion. 

“Lucy!” exclaimed Marguerite, starting 
to her feet, “what is the meaning of this? 
You turn pale and red, and your words 
treinble. s this a new compliedion to 
drive ine iwad—inad to trenzy ? But don’t 





think—O, don't imagine that I will give | 


him upto you! Yet what chance have I 


inst you?) Ishall never see him again; 
ane nec apotel little soft-vuiced thing—will 


be cooing in bis ear every day at Guriniabad | 


for months and months to come fr’ 

“Do not say things which must wound 
ine, and can do you no » said Lucy, 
with quiet dignity. ‘You, who know so 
well what Captain Danvers’ feeling in— 
bave you forgotten that he went away in 

in because of your unfortunate engage- 
ment? That he came to this house, wounded 
though he was by rumor, to ascertain the 


| 


truth, because—because he loved you so | 


well ° 
you, when he knows Major Riley bas been 


disiiseed 7"’ 

“None; not the faintest ray. 1 did not 
tell you that I met him on the Mall at six 
o'clock next morning, with that bandsome 
friend of his, as Kate and 1 were riding 
with Major Riley. If you had seen the ex- 
pression of Danvers’ face when be bowed 
tome! O Lucy, I am scorned, and the joy 
of wny life is withered to the core.” 

“Not scorned, dear Marguerite. He does 
not feel scorn for you ; be i» only sad ; and 
I awn sure he is not one who will soon for- 

et—”’ 
" “Forget! No, he will never forget my 


Alter all this, isthere no hope for | 


| 


—_ 


| on leave, and was deeply engrossed 


unworthiness ; and the only question left | 


for me is, can 1 ever forget my in? I 
thought inyself so strong, sv — e of in- 
difference, and, God beip me! I am utterly 
weak. How can I atifle the fiendish thing 


that gnaws ine day and night, night and | 
me, dear, true, forbear. | 


day? O, listen to 
ing little triend. Sball I warry Irving- 
Wood, and bury this torturing time in a 
new life r’’ 

“Never !"’ exclaiined Lucy, seizing ber 
hot bands and holding them tight. “Never 
be untrue to yoursel! again. Be patient and 
wait.” 

“Wait! you aré cruel in your kindness, 
to try and buoy ine up with hope. Is there 
even a chance that he will come bere on bis 
way bome? Have you beard of his move- 
ments? Ab, your eye droops! be will not 


come, 
“J fear not,”’ said Lucy slowly; “he is 


going straight to Gurimiabad.”’ 
a hace. it! He will shun me. If] were 
to become from this moment a saint, an 


angel, be wou'd not believe that | bad 
cither beart or principle. He thinks 1 am 
utterly, entirely, wholly bad. There! no 
more of this. Let ine out of mysell, 
Lucy. I will go fora nad breakneck gallop, 
and who sbal! suspect then that I am weak 
and broken ?” 

She rose proudly. 

“Poor Marguerite !"' said Lucy, throwing 
ber arms round ner, “don’t be so unhappy. 
Your life will be better by and by, when 
you bave given up brovding on these 
thi "a 

“fo you think I can forget misery 
here with Kate sulky and her husband « 
stern? it is hard to be as 1 ain—passed on 
jroin one sister to another—to have po rest- 
ing-place, no real home.” 

“You can return to England,can you 
not ?”’ said Lucy besitatingly ; for Margue- 
rite, frank though sbe war, always avoided 
speaking of ber parents. 


my 


; 


| cr twice that he thought her 





never! I have a stepmother who bas made 
me what ] ain—who wished to marry me 
off ber bands quickly tothe bh bid fer. 
I was a mateh jor her, and my reven ce 
there to». But we w.l! not speak of it; we 
will go out, and I shall take you past that 
Big lonely house you have more than once 
inquired about.” 

“Mr. Jervis's ?"’ 

“Yea. Did you ever hear of bis wife?” 

“No, I had no idea he had one.” 

“Jt is strange Mra. Meredith does not 
know her, is it not?” 

“It is rather,’ said Lucy innocently ; 
“for Mr. Jervis seeins to be most every- 
where."’ 

“That is just it; and his wife is no- 
where.” 

“Why?” 

“Why! O, dear little simpleton, because 


such good people as Mrs. Meredith and my | 


sister do not consider her respectable. She 
wasthe wile of a brute,such a man,! imagine, 
as the eligible Major Rilev—and bore ber 
miserable iate tor years, till one day be did 
something so outrageous that Mr. Jervis 
took her away, and she never went back to 
ber husband any more. Now she livesa 
hving death in that house there, and none 
of your nice society women have enough of 
the milk of human kindness to speak to 
her. Whatdo you think of that, Lucy ? 
Would you speak to ber 7” 

“I donot know. Icannettell. If we do 
wrong, we must suffer, | suppeme, else 
there would be so much mnore sin. Do you 
think it would be right to speak to ber 7?” 

“I have spoken to her, las ber waik- 
ing in the garden one day, looking s0 sad 
and lonely that | wentin and pretended I 
had lost imy way. I made out I was very 
tired, and we sai down in a littie arbor to- 
gether and talked for uearly an hour. I 
know her heart is broken because of her 
outcast lile; yet | dare not go again thoug! 
I feel that I could cheer ber. Kate would 
be deeply shocked, and Fred Bishop would 
probably turn me outof the house. Kut 
they cannot heep me from carrying the 
thou, itoft that woman in my heart. Soine- 
times when I think of ber and others wore 
unfortunate still I feel inclined to give uy 
worldly ease and society to live for those 
who have suflered such cruel wrongs and 
degradation, if any sacrifice of mine ould 
avail to raise them froin their abasement 
and bring them comfort. Spending oneselt 
in such a cause night bea deeper bapp- 
ness after all than tarrying the man one 
loves,"’ 

“Dear Marguerite,” said Lacy, kissing 
her, “these ure noble thoughts: hold them 
fast, and the future will bring you peace. 
W hatever happens, remember there ts much 
to life for, after all.”’ 

At this, Mias Daly laid ber head on Lucy’s 
breast und cried; then, when she was 
cali.er, she dressed for ber ride, and they 


went out, 
T pily for Lucy in the seciety of ber bro- 
ther, who came up, looking pale and 
fagged alter his long combat with the heat. 
Never was there a more devited sister. She 
seemed bardly tothink of herself, but al- 
ways o! Hal, and soon had her reward in 
seeing him regain bis good spirits and 
healthy looks. Many a pieasant hour did 
they spend together in the verandah, she 
reading to him or chatting on the various 
topics within her range which were likeiv 
to interest him, while Mrs. Meredith flitted 
eutand in, siniling at them both, or inter- 
rupted them with an amusing display ot 
the Judge's last collection in natural bi« 
tory ; for Mr. Meredith had also come up 
tt 
tninute explorations in the neighborty«<d 
ofhis dwelling, which afforded bim an u:- 
failing source of outdoor occupation, with- 
out over-taxing the not too abundant energy 
left him bya long Indian career. Lucy 
naturally did notsee much of Marguerit« 
during those weeks of Hal's stay. and sie 
felt sometimes uneasy as to bow her triend 
was faring. Occasionally they met on the 
Mall and walked a little way together: tut 
others were always present,and it was «i ifi- 
cult to tell from that proud graceful carriage 
and perfectly selt- manner what 
emotions were stirring witbim. Hal re- 
marked after he had seen Miss Daly once 
Mmmproved - 
there was less defiant fling, as he cal'ed it, 
about her, and a new expression in her face 
which made ber look more buman. The 
Merediths laughed at Hal, but Lucy teit 
the criticisin did credit to bis penetration. 
The Judge, who, though in the main a man 
of kindly nature, was somewhat given w 
the sneers of the cynic, remarked, as an 
aimendinent to Henniker’s opinion, that 
Miss Daly was prebabiy retuing ber 
rashness in disinissing Major Kiley afier a 
een Songngunn, as there seemed no- 
body equally well endowed with god pro. 
to trifle with; whereupon Mrs. 
l, who was present, added that she 
boped Mias Daly was not trifling with Mr. 
Irving-Wood, who was dangling about 
ber. 

“Mr. Irving-Wood can take care of hiin- 
seif,’’ said Mra. Meredith, after a moment's 
pause—‘‘he has as little heart as she has ; 
but I do hope Reginaid Danvers wiil keep 
out of reach of the siren. There is no dou 





CHAPTER X. 
HE next three weeks passed away Lap- 


she was a very real danger to n while | 
was here.’’ 

As Mrs. Meredith spoke she gianced fur 
tively at Lucy, for whose benefit she 


tended the second part of her remark. Was 
not George Raeburn coming tw slay 

Glenrvga iinmediately Hal Henniker went 
back to relieve him ? which imade it ineum- 
bent on her to blight, as far as she could, 
any fond fancies about Danvers which Lucy 


at 


“Tu England, yee—w wy father's bouse, j might be cherishing, aud tur which se feit 


‘ 


‘berself, to some extent, responsibie, as 





having too hastily encouraged an inexperi- 
enced girl's thoughts to dwell on insignifi- 
cant ms of favor. Lucy,sbe imagined, 
knew nothing of those ruinors which bad 
been rife in May about Danvers and Miss 
Daly, and could not, therefore, give the 
true reading to his suddenly undertaken 
trip to Kashwir. Was it not kindness, then, 
to cause a little pain, to use even, if neces- 
sary, “ill words to empoison liking,” and 
© create a desirable void in Lucy’s mind 
for the reception of firmer hopes? Mra. 
Meredith had no fear any real harm had 
been done, and she wus confident that ber 
nt wishes would be realized. 

“How little we can fathom human na- 
ture!’ said Henniker. ‘Ot all men in the 
world I should have said Danvers was the 
the very last to dreamin of marrying such a 
girl as Miss Daly. A man of his fastidious 
notions to care for a young lady who basa 


fresh lover every two or three montis! | 


Surely what Pemberton told me at Gur- 
miabad of his marked attentions to ber 
here cannot be more than gossip !"’ 

“Not at all—it is quite true,” said Mrs, 
Meredith, with another stealthy look at 
Lacy, who, though slightly flushed, wore a 
very quiet ¢xpression. 

“A fellow like him,’”’ continued Henni- 
ker, a remonstrant tone, ‘‘with so much 
knowledge of the world, and such gooi 
sense and judgment !—not like the ordin- 
ary military inan either, with no ideas out- 
sidesport and his profession, but thonght- 


tul and well read—it inust be pure infatua- | 
| her thoughts dwelt with growing love on 


tion.”’ 
“There ia sone uncinny witchery about 
her,”’ said Mrs. Rousel, 


ot her goings on in Calcutta,’’she continued. 
“She must be quite heartless to—’’ 
“Dear Mrs. Rousel,’’ said Lucy deprecat- 


ingly, “if you knew Miss Daly well, you | 
| tory Sitting out wit. the others to lunch 


would feel differently about her. Sbheis not 
heartless, as people think.”’ 

“You are under her spell too, Lucy,” re- 
plied Mrs. Rousel, laughing good-natured- 
ly, “and I won't burt your feelings by any 
revelations ; but don’t getiinbued with her 
principles, my dear.”’ 

“To go back to Captain Danvers,” said 
Mrs. Meredith remorselessly : “Il am very 
much afraid be will find his way to Sisseo 
in the cold weather, and marry her, Can- 
didiy, I aim disappointed in him. He was 
my pet voung man, but he is net equal to 
tseorge Raeburn, They both bad the same 
opportunity of guing off their heads about 
Miss Daly at Gurmiabad, and, you see, it 
was only Reginald Danvers who suc 
cuubed. Tiere is nothing weak about Mr. 
Raeburn.” 

“He is acapital tellow,’’ said Henniker 
warmly, “but I should bave said, before 
the light of our present knowledge, that be 
was more likely to become the victim of a 


| woman’s wiles than Danvers.”’ 


«Now, should you !’ rejoined Mrs. Mere- 
dith, in an accent of well-feigned surprise, 


| and chafing inwardly at the cluinsy thougbt- 


lessness of brotbers, 

“Well, you know, Raeburn has always 
shown himself tond of ladies’ society, and 
Danvers just the reverse, chiefly, I have 
thought because he is difficult to please ; 
and the ordinary woman one meets to 
Angilo-Iadian society does not interest bitn. 


— 





se 


November, and they had succeeded, after a 
friendly battle with the brother and sister, 
in po bye Ate ye guest till then. 
She was only hall glad to remain h 
she loved the hilis and Mrs. Meredith 3 for 
Hal had been jong alone, and the progpect 
of secing much of George Raeburn greatly 
disqaicted her. Besiies—and bere lay the 
ovre of ber disinelination—she knuéw that 
Danvers was due at Gurisiabad on the 15th 
of October, and would spend the remainder 
of his leave there wits his friend. She 
st led against the feeling, but it was iim. 
seuslite te subdue her longing to see Dan- 
vers—to be near him again ; and this lony- 
iug gathered force and impertunity from 
the mere fact of Raeburn'’s presence. Sue 
had been brigtt and trang.il when Hal was 
with her, having much to satisty ber heart 
in ministering to him,and in the enjoyment 
ot bis kind brotherly ways. But now that 
this source of mgs pean had been replaced 
by the irrnation of an unwelcome adinirer, 
who was clearly sintied upon by her bro. 
ther and her best friend,it was natural that 
the thought «f the one unattainable happi- 
ness which alone could satisiy ber hea:t 
presented itself witha new urgency of dis. 
quiet. No wonder the little me Fp an 


of almost daily occurrence, at which every 
opportunity was given tothe vo ervilian 
to improve his chance of winning her, 


brought Lucy tothe verge of ingratitude 
and rebellion. Mrs. Meredith's enoourage- 
ment of Raeburn had becoine paintully ap- 
parent, and there seeined no haven of syin- 
pathy to which she couid turn. Thus, alas, 


| Danvers, and nourished hope uncorscious- 


“It you beard all | 
the stories my friend Mrs, O'Brien told me | 





It ws really almost incredible that a tman of | 


hixstainp, 80 grave and cool, can have any 
serious feeling for a capricious creature like 
Miss Daly.” 

*-My dear Henniker,’”’ said the Judge, 
with his hbalf-cynical sinile, ‘it is just your 
superiative young than, dissatisfied with 
the commonplace in things animate and in- 
animate, who is most easily piqued into the 
telly you are bewailing. A love of the ex- 
ceptional, I believe, is atthe root of such 
anomalies, and we all know that a capri- 
cious young woman is very uiuch theexcep- 
tion indeed.” 

“Very true,” said Henniker, laughing : 
“ay preceptions are getting clearer. I shail 
cemtinue to be sorry, however, tor Danvers 
all the same.” 

“Ah, be isatine generous fellow,” said 
Meredith, in a more serious tone, “and just 
the most perfect gentieman lever met. I 
know nothing about this business, but I 
shali feel as uch regret as you do, Henn:- 
ker, if he makes a mistake in the chief 
event of his life.” 

* Likely enough by this time he isthank- 
ing his siars that Riley stepped in between 
him and Miss Dalv. A sensible nan soon 
gets over a love affair when the object = 
not parucularly worthy. The mere tact of 
this deciding to go straight to Gurmiabad in- 
stead of coming here, as his friend is anx- 
ue be should do, speaks for itself.’’ 

He has not heard vet that her engage- 
ment is atan end,’’ putin Mrs. Meredith. 
“When he does—ah, well, we shali 


j 
| dith, with ready answer and jumping u 


ly in the memory of the day when he bad 
kissed her band and claimed tne privilege 
of calling bimsel{ her friend. 

Such was the state of tiings a week after 
Raebarn caine up, when one morning, as 
Lucy #28 putting on ber jloves, prepara 


with Mrs. Roussel, the dak arrived and 
brought a very long ietter from the Colo- 
nel. 

“I really must realthis before we go,’’ 
said Mra. Meredith, dropping into a seat. 
“Molly won't want us so scou,now that her 
own budget will tave arrived. Ah,’’ she 
exclaimed, in atone of mingled satistaction 
and annoyance, “how oddly things do hap- 
pen! Jim and Captain Danvers have met; 
they have joined camps, and ace marching 
for Mussvurte together. So Reginald Dau- 
vers is mat going Straight home, alter all. 
Jim says,” continued Mrs. Meredith, read- 
ing frous the letter, ‘ “it was very pleasant 
lo meet tvosucn agreeable Christians as 
these young men, alter so many days with- 
out seeing a white face. We have had great 
yarns, 48 you may suppose, Over our cammp- 
fire, chiefly about shikar ; but last night I 
indulged inalimtte gossip, and told Dan- 
vers what Miss Daly Lad done,and how old 
Riley was dying by inches of wounded 
vanity at Sissoo, instead of being the happy 
lover be left him. Lam afraid our friend 
Was not sorry to bear this news, and he has 
since sudden) y announced his intention of 
returning with me.” 

Lacy, who during the reading ofthis ex- 
tract bad been remorselessly twisting and 
injuring one or two delicate flowers which 
Raeburn seed grow her, now dropped them 
from ber band and walked quickly into 
the house, but net before the young man 
had noticed the paleness of her face, which 
made him ask 1n alarin if she were iil. 

“A headache, I think,’’ said Mra, Mere- 
to 
follow. *We over tired ber yesterday.” 

In a tew minutes both returned, and 
Lacy, theugh still looking ill, would not 
bear «! having her dandie ordered round, 
and declared herself quite fit to walk with 


the rest. 

T on after lunch, chatting in the cosy 
drasing-reom, in whic, the afternoon 

being unusually suuless and cold, a wood- 

fire bad been kindled. There was so much 

t» say about the travelers ex on the 





CHAPTER XI. 
HE little party at Mrs. Rousel’s lingered 


| uetrow—such pleasant eutidigations of the 





see! | 


entertaining accounts they would bring,and 
of the privileges of examining their trophies 
2nd eritiemsing Captain Danvers’s sketches 
—thai = was casy for Lucy lo sit quiet as an 
apparent listener, expecially as every one 
except Mrs. Meredith Lelieved in her head- 
ache. Neone could have guessed, who 
gianced at ber pale quiet face,that her mind 
Was agitated by tumultuous t 
she wasat war with herself, combating s 
inerciiess surge of feeling, roused by the 
news of Danvers’s tatended return. 
formiess bopes which lurked in her bréast 
with cruel mockery into definite 
at the blow which dealt them: death ; 


But bow tired you are luoking, Lucy! jet and the revelation of her secret heart, thus 


Se 
And the little comnpany, which had been 
resting on the mnountain-side after a long 
walk, dispersed homewards, 

Abvutten days after this conversation 
Hal went back t> his work, and (George 
Raeburn arrived. So incessant were Mrs. 
Meredith's claiins on Lucy 
bope of seeing ttmore ol 
wise disturbed state she dreaded the 
fluence of Irving-Wocd) was alinost entire 

v frustrated. She could not cou:plain, for 


us 


r kind hostess had been so considerate in 
staciving ber inclinations during Hal's stay 
al 1. Seeined asinail return to fai mn with 
bers when he was gone. In this way t 
une about that Raeburn and Lucy were 
constantiv (®yether, and that she continued 


ee very littie of Miss Daly. 

it was October now, and the gay society 
of Mussoorie was thinning fast. In another 
three weeks hardly one of the numerous 
summer Visitors would be left. The Mere- 


tee 


~ 


| dibs, buwever, were lo stay till the lst of , But that hue iustiuct whicu 


| 
' 


' 


i 


now tbat her | 
Marguerite (on | 
Ite | 


presented, made une of the bitterest mo- 
inents she had ever felt. Hypocrite that she 
was! had sbe not tried comfort Margue- 
rie with the hope that fe would come back! 
—had she net pretended to wish that it 
would be so ?—while in truth ber own hap- 
piness fed on the possibility of his unatter- 
able displeasure, and the consequent oppor- 
tunity this might afford herself. Was this 
friendship ? was this sincerity ? Were such 
feelings, and the toriment of selfish dread 
which she now experienced, to be the only 


iteome of her foolish love? She would 
merry Kaeburn and please her friends, 
rather than bear the hidden eontlict ‘on rT. 
Yet, no; she had counselled ber frien to 
be true to her better nature ; was she,then, 
to be falne herself. and unnecessarily 


leepen ber own despair? Poor giri! she 
felt sorveething must be d ne to chastise her 
irom furiler hope, so.uwe revenge taken on 
the suisie unworthiness which she bad har- 
bored within her—tu exorcise it forever. 
p> raneseed 
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THE SATURDAY 





— 


assured her that to 





Raeburn would 


be s.tatal means of accomplishing this. One | walked off It was wonderiul what inright 
thing, bowever, it might ve le to do coped any this inuscular young giant, 
towards her own puoisbinent and the effect- | how a Gish it made him. In some way, 
ual exelusion & renewal of hope, and | mysterious t© hiaself, he divined that 


this was to note, if chance should offer, 

the reconcilement of Danvers and 

rite. Asastep in this direction, she would 
without delay to Miss Daly, warn her of 


vers’s ex return, and implore 
her to be ul lest some new folly should 
avert the 


fate which already appeared 
to be ng towards her. +e ; they 
should be happy, and in time ber own un- 
rest might ve stilled. Just as litted 
u wt gh had the teuder glistening 
tears in them, sympathetic with the re- 
nanciation of her thoughts, all were start- 
led into attention by the sound of approach- 
ing riders, and, before the surinises hover- 
ing on their lips could be uttered, Colonel 
R»uasel, followed by Danvers and Spencer, 
galloped their tired ponies to the door. The 
occupants of the drawing-room rushed out 
to welcome them, giving free vent to ex- 
clamations of pleasure at this for stalling of 
their meeti It was pleasant to friendly 
eyes to see a bronzed geutleinen, look- 
ing the re of glorious health after their 
long boliday in the air. Danvers,who 
was of a less robust frame than the others, 
and had left Mussoorie far from well in con- 
sequence of the shock he had sustained, 
showed the improvement most. No one 
t bad ever seen hii look so hand- 
ene ashe did now in the splendid strength 
and vigor which those months of change 
and cain enjoyment in the compan 
of his friend had aided to the fine grace of 
his presence. Aud now caine an acute ino- 
ment in Lucy’strial. Hiseye lighted on 
her a few minutes alter the first greetings 
were over, a8 she inoved shrinkingly in the 
background, and be pushed his way to her 
at once, though duly noting that Raeburn 
hovered jealously near. 
“J dic not know, when Colonel Rousel 
persuaded ustu halt at his house before 
going on to the club, wiat I wasin danger 
of losing had I retused; 1 did uot know 
that I shouid find Mrs. Meredith and you 
here. It is very pleasant to tmeet friends 
again after this long absence.” 
Lucy felt as if cords of pain were tighten- 


ing round her heart as she listened tw bis | 


voice; bercolor went and came, and she 
turned a helpless glance on Kaeburn, bard- 


ionship | 


Danvers would be giad to converse undis- 
turved with this siim sweet-faced girl, 
Ly ome ~~ looked so touchingly inno- 
cont and Therefore, though his own 

for the society of pretty yoang 
ladies was of the healthiest kind, he caine 
premptiy to the rescue with his inagnani- 
InoGgs pretenc-. 

Danvers s:niled at hiin, not at ail deceived, 
and the sacrifice. What Lucy telt 
atthe tarn things had taken it would be 
difficult t describe. She had done her 
best to get away. and the effort had ended 
in this. The mere prospect of being alone 
with € Danvers s agitated her thas 
her limbs trembled, and it was in vain that 
she tried to banish froin ber face the indica 
tious of ber euxtion. 

Danvers looked at ber attentively fora 
inoment. “Lean on ime,” he said, gently 
Offering ber bis arm. “I aim grieved to see 
you less weil than you ought to be. There 
has been some new trouble, I fear. Are all 
wetl? is all weil at bone ?"’ . 

These words, 0 full of thoughtful kind- 

were too much for Lucy’s overcharged 
feelings “I wis 1 were at home with 
them,” she cried, alinvst sobbing. 
miserable—tere."’ 

Danvers took her reluctant hand and 
placed ton bis arm. * I bave, perhaps, no 
right to trouble you with tiny syinpathy, or 
t ask your omfidence, but if you could 
| tell me what it is that grieves you—"’ 

“No,” aad Lucy, passionately, “ 1 cannot 
tell you.” Then she added abruptly, hard- 
ly knowing what she said, ‘Let ustalk of 

te,” and, stepping back, turned on 





“Tam 





he answered in atone of sharp surprise, 
* Recause—because—but OU, I ain presuin p- 
tecus!” she cried, the sudden fire which 
had given ber power to speak boldly,dying 
down in a rush of penitent astonishinent at 
the liberty she had taken. ‘ Forgive me, 
what l bave said!’ 
“No, ay dear Miss Henniker,”’ said Dan- 
vers, with 2 calm decision, “It is impossible 


EET SEEEEEEEEEEes 


is nothing ts forgive. Since you seem to 
know my secret, rather think that by 





ly knowing what she did. At last she found 
ou t» say, “I am very glad t see you | 
back;"’ but the words caine slowly and with | 
effort. 

“Will you nut sit down 7" said Danvers, 
with a slight touch of authority in his tone | 
which thrilled L with tmomentary de- | 
light, though she refused the chair be offered. 
Tne only security in her strength lav in 
avoiding him, and she murinureéu hastily— ' 

“I must go now ; I bavea call & make | 
this afternoon.” | 

“Are you going away alone 7?” inquired | 
Danvers, with a keen glance at Raeburn. | 

“No, no, not alone,’’ said Raeburn en- | 
treatingly. ‘You will let me walk with | 
you at leastas faras Glenrosa, and mi 
your dandie.”’ 

Luey flushed with annoyance,and looked | 
down tw nide the tears which threatened to 
vanquish her control. To be spoken to like 
this before Captain Danvers! What must | 
he think ? Sbe would bave shaken off Rae- | 
burn with cold words, had not the power | 
of resistance left her, and she was bitterly | 
conscious of the fact that both gentlemen | 
twwk her silence as acquiescence. 

Danvers, however, was sure something 
was wrong, and he feit an unreasonable 
irritation against Raebura which seemed | 
omnected in some way with Lucy. He re- | 
membered how he bad protected her from | 
Irving-Wood, and for the moment the 
young civilian appeared to hin asa hardly 
jess vbjectionable interloper. He seized 
his cap, therefore,as Lucy wnoved away,anud 
said quiety— 

“I will come too. There isan accumula- 
tion of letters awaiting ne which I tnost 
atlack at once.”’ 

“Going to see Miss Daly?’ cried Mrs. 
Meredith, as stooved over her and 
spoke afew wordsina low voice. “Miss 
Daly must wait till to-morrow ; you have 
done quite enough for one day, with a bad 
beadache. But I ha’ forgotten bow late it 
is, and that we ought to leave Molly in 
peace to enjoy the society of her husband. 
Captain Danvers, you will dine with us tw 
night, and bring Mr. Spencer with you? 1 | 

ain quite ready, Lucy dear ; s let us say 
goud-bye.”’ | 

“Raeburn,” said the Judge, taking the 
cavilian’s aria as they were passing out, 
“tell iny wile that good story about Peim- 
berton’s gainee; itis the very thing she | 
will enjoy, for I am afraid she bas no- 
sywpatuy with our excellent cantonment 

fate’s anxieties about his larder.” j 
r. Meredith's eye,accustomed w careful 
observation, had, in an idle inoment,turned 
an investigating glance on the young wet 
and Lucy, just as she announced ber in- 
tention of going away. There was enough 
in that little se-ne to set hin thinking, and 


be determined to keep Raebursa by tiws 
as they walked hwo.ue. 

Raeburn, no withstanding this appeal, 
lingered fora moment, looking wistfully 


back. He theuzit Lucy would join them; 


she was,in tact, bastening todu so, when 
Danvers w is. s friend al pa pew { 
a le « meee > in ' arrange w It [ rei 
Rouse aty rtal a lay & shooting bye 
Diboon ne | ix » bata ibe 

‘Need you wurrvy, Miss .enniker? 
Spencer and {| are tired of eact thers 


company; it wili be charity to save us from 
a tete-a-tete. 

“My dear feliow, «ont flatter yourself 
that I intend t rish the presi bt ity of such a 
thing, particuiarly as there is #) tempeing a 
@hance of improving wy acquaintance with j 


ixg piainly you can do nethe trues 
kindness) Tell me all about Marguerite.” 

“Have yu come back because of her 7” 
asked Lucy, with pale lips. There was no 
longer any danger of ber breaking down— 
the relief of tears was past. 

“Are you able w valk on now,” asked 
Danvers, it: a tone of affectionate anxiety, 
“of will you sit on this stone while I go to 
the feoume for your dandie? I ain afraid 
you are very tured.” 

“ji ean goon,” said 
walking.” 

“You asked me why I have come back,” 
Danvers pursued, alier they had proceeded 
a short diauce. “It is because I could 
mt tay awayin doubt; I wish to under- 
stand why abe is free. Yet I ama fool, for 
she bas been taithiess, and that — to be 
enough tor me. It is impossible that I 
should onmtinue to lovea woinan whose 
actions drive me to conclude that she is 
beartiess and unworthv.”’ 

“She is not heartiess; she has never, in 
reality, been faithless to you.” 

Danvers bestowed an earnest gaze on his 
companion before he said, * Why did she 
accept Major Kiley if sie loved me?” 

Lacy was still leaning on bis arm, and 
felt all the dasgeroas delight of that clone 
contact. Her heart beat fast, for he seemed 
to be placing his fatein her hands. A word 
from her and he might be effectually divi- 
ded frows Marguerite tor ever. For a 
moment she was teinpted to tell him the 
naked truth, t whisper a treacherous word 


Lucy; I prefer 


Mra. Meredith,” ssid Spencer gaily, as he 


him a flash of alinost angry scrutiny, which , 
brougis 2 deep flush t his sunburnt face as | 


«* Why should I talk to you of Miss Daly?” . 


1 can forget what you bave said; but there 
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| cept these two ladies and Spencer was to 
pf a ao sume ne, 
not evgn Dra. is wana nton 
which Marguerite was resolute, ae Dan- 
vers the motives she gave as 
her reason as far a the vutside world was 


7 





Scientific and Useful 


PAPER Doors. — doors are coming 
into use. They are made A two thick paper 


concerned. They did credit to her delicacy boards firmly giued, moulded into panel«, 
—e feeling. Her recent engagement, | and then rulied through heavy rollers, 
and unexpected termination, had been finally receiving waterprof and fireproof 
80 much subjects of ooniment in Mussoorie | coatin These doors are «aid to be far 
and elsewhere, that she naturally surank ‘DOoTe durable and weighty thap wood, whiic 


they neither shrink ma warp 
PEN AND Isk.—A simple tole of pre- 


venting ink from « j metallic pe 
is to throw e«fther mae Bian the 


frown furnishing society with this fresh topic 
aleweat before the gossip engeudered by 
those other events had eu . 

What Danvers ovuid not understand was 


the nem -he showed that her sister | bottle in which the ink is kept a few nails, 
should not know. The harshness which | broken bits of steel pens (not varnished jor 
Dr. hai d yed in the Riley | any other pieces of irom act rusted. The 
affair, Mra. "“e sympathy with | corrosive action of the acid eomtained in the 





his view of her emduct, bardly seemed an 
ee eee for withholding her 
oon even fora time. At all evens 
he could mA uiesce with the same readi- 
| ness in this exciusi-n of ber nearest rela- 
tives from a knowledge of the serious step 
she had taken. It was w the 
rectitude of his balsits t» have conceal inenta, 
and be would lave felt more contented and 
| atease had Marguerite shown sufficient 
inoral eouvage lace any disagreeabiecness 
| that might ensue irom the straigittorward 
course, Vo carry dread of enoountering 
criticiem in ber own family so far, was two 
him an inexplicable trait in a character | 
| which he judged t» be proud and sel freliant. 
Lucy was tow much vccupied with the prol- 
lem of Marguertte’s apparent indifference 
 fomande horseit to reddc mucin on the nub. | wer to keeps machine gran at Full speed 
| thoughts, indeed, had been rather blurred | sey oy ey ot favre oy Saaer oom. 
and languid since her illness; she telt | -* d oa 1 er me sopping, 
mentally brulesd, and showed 2 lintivasness - ‘ - be apple d to any existing machine 
ot demeamwer very unlike her usual quiet | - ess , — —_ 
energy. It was in the hope of rousing her | _FI8e-PRoor Bavotsa.—A treorgia ma 
that Mra. Meredith proposed one morning a | chinist has invented a fireproof cotton 
Visit to Marguerite. | bagging whieh promises t+ alelish the old 
“You have been out for the last three | JU haguing and reduce the S Ween 
| da Lucy. and I really thin onger ride , *UFanece rates to ininimum figures. teon 
in your damlic will » oe agg vc nists of an earthly oF astemtim like substance 
leave you at (irae Vale for an hour, while | “Uisselved in @ gluetlike whitewash and 
I call on the chaplain’s wife; but remen- * read over bagwing ime Act goods. 
ber no allusion to the engagement betore he invention i» called “anti-phiogan,”’ 
Mrs. Bishop though it does seem carrying | and the inventors claims that it im easily 
the thing to far, lo keep her own sister in | A¢.is 48 cheap as sand and that the whole 
|‘ ignoranee. What an odd girl she is!” bagging is made cheaper than the jute or 
“Perhaps we ought not lo go,” said Lucy | SUP"Y begging mw und. 
hesitatingly. “Iam burtthat no message | JOINING Hos. — 4 process, which is in 
has come from Marguerite.” general use in France, by whieh two pieces 
“But Keginald Danvers bimself brought | Of horn can be perfectly y ined txgether, in 
us the news, and as the en ement is to be | 48 follows: “The jieces of born are first 
such adead secret, she probably did not heated before a fire, and the edges where 
think as.y aACitional aunouncement neces | they are to be joined carefully seraped, un- 
eary. It will be kinder to call.” til they fit together exactly: the workman 
“Will Captain Danvers be there?” asked | then takes a pair ff pincers, previously 
Lucy. “I should not like to interrupt heated ¢ nite her, and alter uvastening the 
Miss Daly—il—if she was engaged.’’ edges which are to be joaned, presses thei 
‘() dear, 00; be im very seldom at the | “gether firmly and quickly. If the work 
house ; he rides with them inthe mornings, | is skilfully performed, a perfect joint will 
that is all. Dr. Bishop allows no danglers | result; and after the eiges have been 
about ber now, except Irving Wood, who dressed sinAh with a fine file, anil 
somebow manages ts geep his place ;but he ae with trigoli and water, it will t 
is cway at Dera,» you need not be afraid | bard to tell where the two piewes are joined 


of enevuntering any specimens of man- together."” 
kind.” ea 


ridliy ging thugha weaker! Farm and Barden. 


caretully going through @ nocturne of | 
Chopin's which Mra.Meredith immediately | 
reongnized as 4 favorite of Danvers's, She | ~ : . 
was dremeed with unosual elegance, for it | Tae Cow.—Always keep convenient in 
was one of her peculiarities to be exceed. the stable sume vaseline of muttm-tailow, 
ingly carciess what clhAkes sho wore. To- | be used whenever the cow’ teats show 
day ber dress «as faultless, the perfection indications Acracking A little care and 
Of gracetul siuplicity; and as she rose to | SOftening of the teats may arrest the trou- 
meet them, ts game thought flashed ble, which if neglected far afew days, will 
throught the imindsof both, that it was, develop into a sere which will not heal for 
little wouder Danvers loved her. There | 4 month. 
was an indefinatic charts about ber at all| IN Nonway.—tIn early October, just be- 
fore the leaves change color, every Norwe- 
gian farimer fille two or three «A his barns 
with small branches cut from the alder and 


ink is expended on the iron introdaced. 
Reus Mor tn.— nds honerbold in 
Vienna Wr now furnixhel with aharrel fitted 


with « clome-fitting lid, in which to place 
refuse matter, and when thie is filled and 
the lid fastened on, is placed in a cart and 
removed, the gatherers doing the work alao 
of quay ing and returning the barrela In 
addition to ite greater cleanliness the eeetem 
is expected to prevent much disease laden 
thatter from being disseminated about the 
streets, 

THE Sewing Macnise.—iy means of 
a simple and comvenientiy worked device 
ofa coiled spring, an Knglixt) inventor has 
sucteeded in dispetaing with the need of 
driving sewing machines ty hand or toot: a4 
few turns of a handle winde up sufficient 
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times whieh seeme-. vs depend but little on 
the ordinary attritsutes of beauty; and this 
subtle atiractiv~-ness was only entanced by 


the new gravity of ber demeanor. Lucy | ash trees; with this fen the cows have to be 
Saw atomr, witha shock of uneasy sur- | content, for all the hay m required for the 
in her horses, The work off eAlecting and storing 


prise, that there was eo happiness 
face, She wore, indeed,an air of sadness, 
which ber visitor bhuped, as an explanation 


these is entrusted tyocld womenand younger 
girls, the latter climtang up inte the trees 


























































oA warning. For a inoment only. There 
caine 2 revulsion ol feeling, a borror of ber 
own thoughts, and her answer broke out 
impetacgesly—“ She will be able to explain 
what seems unacoountable now when your 
estrangement is over.” 

“Yes?” questioned Danver tnusingly. 
* You advises met go Ww her, then? You 
think she can be true?’ 

She advine bin! Alas, bow soon had the 
cruel opportunity come! “I know she 
loves you. Is not that enough ?” Her voice 
faiceret. ‘ 

“No, by Heaven, itis not enough! Tell | 
me eae can be true, and I will lay the devo. | 
tion of my life at her ‘eet !"’ 

“You ask ine too inuch,” said Lucy wild- | 
ly. “Time alone can show.” 

There was 2 long pause; then Danvers 
said, alent eadiv, “I will trust ber once 
more. Gil biews vou, Lucy !"’ 

That evening Mises Henniker did not 
grace the Merediths’ drawing-room. She 
was lying feverish and i!l in bed; and of 
the three young men whoin the Judge and 
his wite lympitabiy entertained only Harold 
Spencer mate any adequate return in en- 
vermin. Kaeburn was inoody, and Dan- 
vers unusually silent. 

JT «0 days after, when 
u her roow, Mra. Mere- 


Of so unacovustable an expression, might 
be berald of 4 gracious diguity that would 
replace for eves tise foolish lightness of the 
past. Already it seemed Danvers liad done 
her good: he bad twuched her feelings 
deeply. All tise mame she fell anew it was 
inexplicabie Marguerite bad not written, 
since there was wu trace of that overbalance 
of joy waieh, under the circuinstances, aud 
with ber gay temperament, might 
been expected, and which would have gone 
far  excuss ber neglect. 
[fe BK CONTINUED. | 
— 2 ee 
Seoosa THovonts.—* Anything is bet 
ter thaw the!’ exclaimed a Thrush, after 
having vainiy Vattered about a frozen snail, 
which she at last gave up in des pair. 

“Anything is Letter than this!"’ chirped 

\a Kobin, in atmelancholy tone, ashe saw 
the last cramsb picked up by a sparrow 
before he could bop toit, aud knew bis 
breakfast was gone. 

* Anything ts better than this!"’ unarimur- 
ed a Blackbird, perched ona jeafless branch 
with bis feathers puffed out twice their 
usual size. “Why doesn’t Master John 
cotne and sixxA us with his gun? That 
sharp, Short death would be easy culm pared 
with this ‘sngering inisery {"’ 


Lucy was better, 


the risggts tA 9 4 out ol oA 4 A th bI 
dith tbrougist her a beautiful bouquet from “Poor, dear creatures!” cried the Diack 
Racturn, and, at the same time, gently ‘at, whe had been watching them and lis- 
broxe the mews of Danvers’ engagement w tenting bethin sa anow-driftt. * You are all 
Margu site riah fake tny advice and bear it 
ger and. as Master J f forest 
ers) r ws f rT if 
wy a & 
5 St) ¢ [tT ee ; f bf »*wa 
j wa write since ber etigageinent, had er care alvrve : ut waiting 
& seat O° memmage, and made no atten pt pear her {fer 
to see er. Such neglect seeined strange “| knew bow nt would be!’ she cried, 
after the omfidesces which bad passed be ners provoLne’ than surprise 1. “Though 
tween them. Danvers had brought the thev aresilly enough to talk nonsense, they 


are wise enough to kouw better than abide 


news t Mere. Meredith, and had expressly 
by \beis words.” 


asked ber w tell Lucy; but no one else ex | 


| circle 
have | 















































When necesmary 


Prank Tkrre~ Pear trees seldom need 
trimming after they get bearing except 
cutting oat dead weet, if there ix anv. The 
best comditem tara pear orchard in lo keep 
the land in «1 and never plow it, but not 
allow the grass to groe withio two or three 
feet of the trunks f the trees Keep the 
mulbehed with manure leaves or 
Manure the land literally once in 
three or four veare Allow hogs te root in 
the orchard and devour ail the defective 
fruit. Serkel pears exgecially are larger, 
fairer and bischer cored “when grown in 
sod than im cultivated lLasel 
Hoag Cu1oLens \ weiter, alluding to 
hog cholera, thinks that Use disease may 
often be traced vs bad treatineut on the part 
of the farmer. The infatierus plan of leav- 
ing the how for month= in wet, mud «un 
and tad weather: now with and then with- 
out food; sanetinnes without shelter and 
then none: feeding thein whole corn in their 
own excrements and urme, and generaliyv 
supposing that mAhing can happen b> hogs, 
until they are <iek and neartvy dead. is one 
thal nesis refortn, aud that of a radical 
character [tis much more econunuical to 
prevent dimease than to allow it t 
herd and then try ty eure nt 
THe Fanu.—The chenee of a 
fi: for which 


stones. 


» getiur “a 


farm ds 
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Instructive 
Mora! ! 


THE CHEAPEST and BEST. 


TERMS 
92.00 a Year for Single Copy; 


$1.00 a Year in Clubs of 10. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO 
RAISE CLUBS, 


FOR THE YEAR 1885! 


We are pleased to announce to our patrons that we 
have placed our Club Rates at such a low figure 
for this year as to put The Post within reach of 
sll. We are determined to get avery large list of 
pew sabscribers, and in order to do 60 we will receive 


subecriptivne at 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, 
IN CLUBS OF TEN. 


An4, 06 an inducement ty send aclub, we will give 
& gfatie copy fur every clul of Wat $1.00each., Kee 
member, we will wet send a single copy for less than 
OL. ; 204 in order to get the reduced rate, one mnst 


erad at least ten subscriptions. We cannot send a less 


eumber for less than §.weach 

Think of it! 10 Copies of THE POST one 
year, with one extra for sending the Club, 
making 11 copies, fur $10.00. 

Those who send Clubs, cau afterwards add names at 
01. @& each. 

Kemember, the getter-up of aclub of 10 gets a free 
copy of the paper an entire year, 

We hope and trust that each of our present subscrib- 
ere will send adiat. A little effort cannot fall to se- 
cure one, and they will tiereby 
etives and friends a favor, and assist in raising the 
circalation of +o govd a paper as the SATURDAY 
EvEexine Post. 

As to THe Post, there are few in this country, or 


be ¢olng to them- 


any “ther country, wh« are not familiar with it. 
tablished in 121, it is the videst paper of its kind in 
America, and for mere than half a centnry it has 
been recognized as the icading Literary and Family 
Journal the United For this year 
we have secured the best writers of this country aud 


ia States. 


Eerope, in Prose, Verse and Fiction, 


We trust that those who design making up Clubs, j 


will be ia 


larre additions totheic lists Our ortees te 4 lab 


eubecribers are eo low, that If the matter is properly | 


explained, very few who cesire a first-class literary 
paper will besitate to subscribe at once, and thank 
the getter-ep of the Club for bringing the paper to 
their notice. Remember, the getter-up of a Club of 
30 geis 8 FREE copy Of the paperan entire year. 


Hew te Bemit. 


Payment for bet lost when sent by mail should | 


be in Money Orders, Bank Checks, or Dratts. When 
neither ‘s obtainable, send the money in a reg- 
fetere4 letter. Every pustimacter in the country is 
required to register letters wien requested. Fail- 
img to receive the paper within a reasonable time af- 
ter ordering, you will advise us of the fact, and 
whether you eent cash, check, money order, or regis- 
tered letter. 





Chaage cf Address. 


Sabecrivers desiriag their address changed, wil! | 


please give their former postofice as well as their 
present adress 


Pe Cr wpe el hs 


full pame aod address 


in every case send es your 
Wf you wish an snewer. if the jofermation desired is 
ast of geacral imterest, so that we can anewer in the 
paper, eené postal card or stamp for reply by mail. 
AGGress ail letters to 
SE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 
Lock Box 158, Philadeiphia, Pa. 


Qibce, 7H Sansom Street, 


Es- | 


the field ascariy as possible, and mak« | 


THE POWER OF SPEECH. 


can wear a hat ora pair of slippers for a 
month or two without putting some of his 
individuality into his garments. ‘‘The ap- 


ture, books, pictures, ornaments. Without 
even going intoa house, you may ofien 
give a shrewd guess at the character of the 
inmates by a rapid glance at the windows, 
garden, tences, walls, doors, etc. There is 
expression in the way any one shakes hands 
with his friends, in the style in which a 
smoker holds his pipe or cigar, or puffs out 
its fumes, in the mode in which a pedes- 
trian wields his stick or umbrella, in the 
menner of taking tood, playing musical in- 
struments or singing songs. Some secret 
may be let out by the attitude a man takes 





chair he selecis, and the mode in which he 
sits upon it. The tones of the voice are 
full of meaning ; the selection of phrases, 
the structure of sentences, everything that 
aman dves, almost everything that he 
touches, may bear the stainp of his individ- 
uality. 


| is no power of love so hard to get as 
sweet voice. A kind hand deaf and 
dumb. It may be rough in flesh and blood, 
yet do the work of a soft heart, and do it 
with a sett touch. But there is no one thing 
that love so much needs as a sweet voice to 
tell what it means, and itis hard to get it 
aml keep it in the right tone. One must 
startin youth, and be on the watch night 
and day, at work and play, to get a voice 
th: * shall at all times speak the thoughts of 
akind heart. But this isthe time when a 
sharp voice is apt to be got. You often hear 


1s 


when he is talking in a parlor or shop, the | 


And in this connection we may say there 
a, 


children at play speak with a sharp tone, as | 


if it were the snap of a whip. When one 
of them gets vexed you will hear a voice 
that sounds as if it were made of a snarl, a 
whine and a bark. Such a voice often 
speaks worse ihan the heart feels. It shows 


| cords sticks to him through iife, and stirs 
up ill-will and grief, and falls like a drop of 
gall on the sweet joys at home. Such as 
| these get a sharp home voice for use, and 
keep their best voice for those they chance 
to meet elsewhere, just as they would save 
their best cakes and pies for guests, and put 
by al! their sour food tor their own board. 
We would say to all boys and girls, ‘Use 
your guest’s voice at home.”’ 
by day as a pearl of great price, for it will 
be worth more to yuu in the time to come 
than the best pearl held in the sea. 
- A <a 


SANCTUM CHAT. 
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Tue residences of the foreign diplo 
/mats eat Washington, which are techni- 

cally foreign territories, are not taxed, 
| neither do the ministers or attaches re- 
| siding in them pay poll taxes or taxcs upon 
| personal property. 

It is estimated that the poor, buying in 
small quantities, incur unnecessary expense 
in the following ratio: For an ounce of 
washiog soda the poor trading at smal! shop 
pay one cent; a grocer will deliver it for 
three centsa pound. For flour by the 
pound they pay a sum equal to $9.80 a bar- 
rel fora $5 article. They buy butter at 
the rate of $5 a tub, which would cost halt 
that amount. A half pound of sugar costs 
them five cents, while a pound would be 
but two cents more. Fora 25-cent tea they 
pay 40 cents ; for a 15-cent they pay 30. 





likes to take a peep into the dead letter de- 
partment of the postoffice, though it is not 
very flatiering tw be told that nearly 11,000 
were received ere 
4 000.000 in 


re 


letters and packages 
daily, last year, making over 
This looks as 

many careless or stupid peop 

Ot these letters, 175,000 

postage, and on 280,000 the address was il 
legible. More than 400,000 from 
i abroad, and were remuiled to the countries 
| from whence they were sent. In 35,000, 
| photographs were found, and in others 


all i there we s great 


In the world 
had insufficient 


cathe 


! 
' 
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money, amounting to $32,647. The total 


Everything that belongs to humanity is value of drafts, checks and money orders 
capable of yielding hidden meanings to any reached the enormous sum of $1,300,000. 
one who will bring a penetrating eye and Ninety seven per cent. of the money was 
an interpreting mind to the study. No man | returned, and this is the case with every 


letter and package, so far as possible. 


Lixe flakes of snow that fall unperceived 


pare! oft proclaims the man.”” You may | upon the earth, the seemingly unimportant 
gain plenty of hints concerning character | events of lite succeed one another. 
by looking keenly at a man’s surroundings | snow gathers together, so are our habits 
—the quality and arrangement of his furni- | 


As the 


formed ; no single flake that is added t» the 
pile produces a sensible change ; no single 
| action creates, however it may exhibit, a 
| man’s character ; but, asthe tempest hurls 
| the avalanche down the mountain and over- 
whelms the inhabitant and his habitation,so 
passion, aming upon the elements: of mis- 
cluef, which pernicious habits have brought 
together by imperceptible accumulation may 
overthrow the edifice of truth and virtue. 
We should come to our studies with a 
clear, unprejadiced mind, and with a reso- 
| lution to persevere until we fully under- 
| stand our author—to read him, in short, 
with candor and industry. It is indispens- 


able that we should strive to discover the 


truth and beauty of a book rether than its 
errors. We should begin with a trusting 
rather than a carping spirit. The faults 
| generally float upon the surface, and may 

be easily discovered. The truths always lie 
| deeper, and must be sought for. The latter 
will strengthen and fertilize the mind of the 
reader. The discovery of the former wil] 
merely feed his self conceit. 


How much more we might make of our 
tamily life, of our friendships, it every se- 
cret thought of love blossomed into a deed ! 
We are now speaking merely of personal 
caresses. These may or may not be the 
best language of affection. Many are en- 
dowed with a delicacy, a fastidiousness of 
physical organization, which shrinks away 
from too much of these, repelled and over- 
powered. But there are words, and looks, 
and iitth observances, thoughtfulnesses, 
watchful liule attentions, which speak of 


' love, which make it manifest, and there js 


more ill-will in the tone than in the words. | 
It is often in mirth that one gets a voice or | 
tune that is sharp, and that worst of all dis- | 


Watch itday , 


Every visitor to the city of Washington , 


scarce a tamily that might not be richer in 
heart-wealth for more of them. 

THERE is no sadder sight than a family 
of growing boys and girls, or grown-up 
young men and women, accepting coolly 
and carelessly every form of sacrifice and 
favor from loving, anxious parents, who 
are wearing out their lives in their service, 
and reaping only ingratitude and_ indiffer- 
ence in return. Let every parent guard | 
against such a state of things by the far 
more real kindness of training the children 
from first to last toshare with them in the 
responsibilities, the labors, the sacrifices, the 
economies, as well asin the pleasures and 
comforts of the household. Only in this | 
/way can a family be truly united, and 
filial sympathy and gratitude be thor- 
| oughly developed. . 

Tue truly honorable man takes pains to 
remain ignorant of things that concern him 
not. He turns aside trom the confidential 
gossip, glances away from the open desk, 
shuns the place where a whisper is audible, 
with just as much care as he would use to 
avoid profiting by a mistake in his change. 
His curiosity does not crave the knowledge 
of such matters. It has the whole wide 
world for its arena,and seeks its satisfaction 
in more wholesome directions. After all, 
the information to which we have no right 
is the smallest, poorest, and least valuable 
to us of any that we can obtain. Let us 
cultivate a worthy curiosity on subjects that 
shall enlarge our minds, deepen our feel- 
ings and strengthen our purposes, and we 
shall shrink from that ignoble inquisitive- 

' ness that revels in dishonest gains. 

A BILL relating to the employment of la- 
bor has been introduced into the Maire Leg- 
islature. It provides that manufacturers 
shall not employ children under ten years 
of age, under any circumstances, or em- | 
pley minors under eighteen years of age, 


Tr wor Dp. tuan sixty hours a week 
The bill pr les a penalty that shall 
extend to corporations fora violation of its 
provisions in this respect. Provision is also 


made to compel a proper school attend. | 
ance of all minors employed by corpora- | 
tions under fifteen years of age, To en-| 
force the provisions of the act, the bill | 
provides for the choosing, in the same man- 








ner that constables are chosen, of inspect- 
ors of manutactories, whose privilege it 
shall be to enter all buildings used for man- 
ufacturiog purposes, and make investiga- 
tions as to the employment of women and 
minors. The bill makes it the duty of county 
attorneys to prosecute violators of the law. 


Tue writer of a paper recently read be- 
fore the French Academy of Medicine, ex- 
presses the opinion tha! one in every five 
thousand persons is buried alive, while offi- 
cia] statistics show that the mortality among 
sailors trom shipwreck averaged one in every 
four thousand. The question has of late 
been much discussed by the medical body 
just mentioned, and it seems to be settled 
that none of the accepted indications of 
death, with thesingle exception of the un- 
mistakable decomposition of the body, are 
to be regarded as perfectly conclusive. It 
is certain that the possibility of such a 
frightful death weighs on the mind of many 
of the French, as, accordmg to a recent de- 
claration of the President of the Chamber 
of Notaries, express insiructions are given 
in one will out of every ten to have the tes- 
tutor’s heart pizrced by a qualified surgeon 
before the coffin lid is screwed down. 

Ir we want anything of our children or 
our servants, we should not, merely be- 


| cause we have the authority to command, 


give a bold order, bunt why not use the 
gentle, ‘‘Please will you do this?’ “T 
should like for you to do that.”” When 
service is rendered we are not to take it in 
silence, curtly, rudely, because we have 
a right to the service ; but it is easy to say, 
“Thanks,”’ or ‘I am much obliged,’’ or 
“Oh, that is nicely done.’’ These little 
every day courtesies are called the small 
change of lite, but we should be badly off 
in trade if we had no small change, and 
must always deal with large cein; while 
the small change of politeness mounts up 
to -a great sum ina lifetime. If parents 
have plenty of this small change of polite- 
ness on hand, it will be put in circulation in 
the family. The children will pay it out to 
each other, to servants, to playmates, and 
with it family peace and family affection 
will be largely purchased. Home is the 
place where true politeness tells. 

THE value of forestry laws and cultiva- 
tion, and of the preservation of timber, is 
illustrated by a feport just received at the 
Department of Agriculture from Southern 
Australia. That cclony,adry region, has 
maintained a torestry department for the 
past eight years with the following results : 
Forest reserves, 150,366 acres, having 30 
per cent. of indigenous forest trees ; planta- 
tion, 6,037 acres ; revenues, $223,581; ex- 
penditures, $223,618, making a deficit of 
only $37. There are now living 744,000 
trees planted by the state foresters; over 
half a million saplings have been pruned 
and cared for, and there are 100,000 more 
young trees in the furest reserves, growing 
well under promising conditions. The de- 
partment claims io have really added in its 
eight years of work 1,444,000 thriving trees 
to the forest timber of the colony. There 
are six nurseries, from which 1,000,000 
young trees are annually obtainable. The 
value of all property is estimated at $500, - 
000, obtained at a cost of $10,000. 

CHILDREN think much more deeply than 
we imagine ; we should therefore answer 
their questions to the best of our ability, 
unless evidently asked in a spirit of trivol- 
ity, and try to explain to them reasons for 
things they see occurring around them, and 
for the acts you yourself perform. Gain 
their confidence in every way in your 
power. A mother should be more of a 
monitor than a teacher, or rather she ought 
to be both combined. You like to see your 
boy clever, doubtless, but do not make a 
show child of him. Do not even let him 
know you think him clever, and discourage 
all pertoess in conversation, for this too of- 
ten borders on impertinence. Never per- 
mit him to contradict you. If he contra- 
dicts his mother he not, when old 
enough to ve guilty at table of very 
At the same time, mothers 
When 
reprove, beware of 
It is far better to speak 


may 
go out, t 
great rudeness? 
should never deserve contradiction. 
you have occasion to 


doing so angrily. 


| gently and make the child feel ashamed of 


himself, tecause shame breeds sorrow and 
contrition, and this in its turm the desire to 
behave far better in the time to come, 

































BY WILLIAM MACKINTOSH. 





The beart is man’s most vital part 
Ana waits epon him nightand day, 
Thence all the ruddy bright +treams dart, 
That vivify this house ot clay. 


it works until life's sun is set 
A bondsman true—a servile slave, 
For should it «*er its toil forget, 
Map sinks into the silent grave. 


And as it ts life's fountain head 

And feeds the wondrous human frame, 
E’en soit proves t« those who wed, 

The source of love's undying fame. 


Bo if the heart the bonds command, 
Pure wedlock beams with tadeless bloom, 


Bat if it goes not with the hand, 
Then Hymen's joys drop in the tomb. 


A Caged Bird. 


BY PAUL H. DENHAM, 











and froin her bedroom, casting dis- 

dainful glances at the fliinsy cu ns of 

the wi w,the glaring, buge-patterned 

chintz of the bed furniture, and the taste- 

i lithograpbs on the wall, 

paced Elma Corbaux, her bosom swelling 
with indignation and disgust. 

“T cannot be bappy here,”” she was say- 
ing to herself. “It is izmpossible. Why was 
I so :oolish as to accept ny uncie’s invita- 
tion? For a month, too! I have consented 
to stay four tedious weeks,and assured ny- 
self that T should find the tiine only too 
brief; but that wae before I saw his wife 
and daughters. Why did I act so hastily ? 
And how on evrth shall I ever endure my 
lite with people whom I already find my- 
self despising ?”’ 

A load drumming at the door was fol- 
lowed by a sbril! call. 

“Ci n! I say, cousin! dinner will be 
on the table in five minutes, Are you 


reedy ?”’ 

“Not quite,” was the reply. 

“Then you ought to be. Tom and [ al- 
ways race each other to see which will be 
dressed first ; and father raves if he is ke 
waiti So don’t play off any city tricks 
and be behind time. Shall I come in and 
hel aa 

cam ext content with having turned 
the key inthe lock, now set her back 
against the door, crying, hastily : 

“Thanks very much, but I do not require 
any assistance !”’ 

“‘That’s nonsence,”’ she was bluntly told: 
“those little bits of fingers can’t untie the 
knots in the cordsof your trunks, Besides, 
I want to see what you’ve got in them, so 
let me in.” 

But to Elma’s great relief, a shout from 
below made tl.e speaker rush noisily away, 
and she was able to sinooth her bair, and 
inake a few alterations to dress without 


further opt oe 
Butin the midst of her toilet she sat 


down on the foot of the bed to svliloquize 
once more. 

“J bave been a most unlucky damsel 
this summer! Poor mamuia’s il:ness kept 
me a prisoner when everyone else was off 
to the seaside or the lakes; and when she 
and I were looking forward toa charining 
sojourn at Mentone, her fears that Bella’s 
sboulder was growing out coinpelled ine to 
sacrifice inyrelf to my younger sister, and 
stay at home, that Bella might be mnaimina’s 
companion and kept under ber loving eye. 

” Phen the prospect of spending a few 
weeks in the country—and—and—why 
should I deny it ?—of seeing Sir Kirby 
Endale’s piace, and perbaps imeeting bim 
at the house of some mutual acquaintan-e, 
made me consent readily to come and spend 
the term of mamina’s absence with her 
half-sister, Mrs. Pearson; and how could I 
dreain that I should tind my aunt a jaded, 
washed-out nonenity, or that her busband 
and daughters are—but that hideous din 
announces dinner, and | must be quick ! 
Af.er all I may find these relations of mine 
more endurable when I bave grown accus- 
tomed to thein.” 

But Thoimasina and Jemima Pearson were 
not of the jes of young ladies who can 
be said to improve on acquaintance; for 
they were not ingenuous, good-natured 
rustics, whose deficiencies are atoi:ed ior by 
their sweetness of temper and a 

They were very bandsome girls, tall, 
well-made, with ruddy complexions, spark- 
ling eyes, and inasses of blue-black hair, 
that, when uniasteved, bung about them 
likeaveil. But their father, proud of their 
— looks, bad eulogized them im the 

ing of bis daughters, till Cheir self- 
importance and conceit betrayed them into 
all kinds of tel lies, , in ; 

Regarding themselves as the queens o 
the pent oasy “tone rode, romped, pushed their 
way into suciety on ail occasions, and made 


themseivcs so conspicuous that ‘those 
Pearson gir!s,’’ as they were cotemptuousl y 
d » were on tolerated by their 


nm bors because their equally vulgar 
father was a wealthy though penurivus 
man, and would be able to dower them 





munificently. 
* wust do something to amuse our 
Londdn cousin now sbe has done us the | 


’ 


honor to come and stop with us,’’ said Miss 
Jemima, when the first course was re:inoved 
and she was sufficiently at leisure to imitate 
her sister, who was critically inspectiny 
Elma’s attire. and comparing it in its 
elegant simplicity with ber own bright biue 
silk and elaburate trimmings of moonlight 
beads. 

“Lor’, yes, we inust have a flare up or 
two,” replied Miss Pearson, “They go 
for archery at the Earl’s and why not we? 


and we could have a gi » anda 
dinner with a dance aiter it.” mY: F 

“I wont have my house turned inside 

out,” wiled Mr. Pestne, “and the paint 

, and the furniture knocked about 
to please a ict of swells who hardly conde- 
scend tu know one im the tnagistrates’ rvoin 
or at the town hall.” 

“Lor’, pa, that only the Earl and Sir 
Kirby Endale and their set!" retorted Je- 
—— “You —_— do as I do, make them 

now At the country ball Tom and I 
Gunnell Gem all the best men there, whilo 
girls who think themselves far above us 


scarcely got a atall: and why but 
because we nal upeur heads, a # to 


the top of the room, and if people would’nt 
talk to us, talked for them. It was jolly 
fun 1 can tell you.” . 
“And we'll bave all the officers from 
Barracks at our archery ineeting 
und pic-nic,” said Thomasina, confidently. 
“You shall ride over and invite them, pa, 
and I'll go with you. I'll bet you a dozen 
of gloves that we shan't get many refus- 
als," 

“Happy thought !"’ exclaimed her sister. 
“Who kuows but we may secure a husband 
for Elma amongst them? You need not 
blash so, cousin. ‘f you never have had 
an offer that's no reason why you never 
should. And pale giris like vou, witn no 
looks to Doast of, du sometimes marry tol- 
erabiv.’’ ; 

“Ha !’’ said Mr. Pearson, leaning back in 
hischair and gazing ccomplacently at his 
stuut, rosy daughters,“‘when mamina and 1 
hare got these saucy chits off our bands we 
must take pity of littie milk-and-water, 
and then look around and see what we can 
do for her.”’ 

“She only wants bringing out!"’ observed 
Jemima, regarding ber cousin with good- 
natured contempt. ‘We must teach her to 
wear smarter clothes, and not to look 

uite so solemn ; and when we have intro- 

uced her to a few of the young men we 
know—” 

“Oh, pray,”exclaimed Eliwa,hait amused, 
half vexed, “have compassion upon iny 
ignorance of country manners and eustomns, 
and let me find my amusement in sketch- 
ing some of your beautiful scenery,or stay- 
ing with my aunt—you will have ine for a 
companion, won't you, aunt?” 

Mrs. Pearson looked quite disconcertec at 
being thus addressed, and fidgeted and 
‘“‘nemimed”’ as she replied : 

“Well, yes, ny dear ; but you see—you 
know—you cannot be in good health to 
wish to mope like that! My girls never 
care tostay with me unless they’re not 
weil ; and I’m afraid—that is, [——”’ 

“Never mind saying any more, ma!” 
exclaimed the eider Miss Pearson. ‘We 
understand all about 1! Elina has been 
shut up with old folk and in sick rvoins, 
till she duren’t way ‘buh’ to a goose; but 
we’ll wake her up!” 

“I tell you what we'll do to-morrow,” 
said Jemima, confidentially, when Mr. 
Pearson begar tv nod over his wine and 
walnuts. “We three girls w.il have cut 
the trap and drive over to Kirby Endale’s. 
He has fought shy of us ever since we met 
him at Thorpe’< dinner-party ; and you did 
make eyes at him rather too openly, Toin— 
upon my word you did !"’ 

“Stull!” cred Thomasina, reddening 
angrily. “You thought so because be was 
the only man worth flirting with, and you 
couldn't get hiu. yourself !’’ 

“Weil, we won't quarrel about it, or we 
shall wake pa, and perhaps he’!! jet us 
have the borse, said ber more pacific sister. 
“We wiil drive over to the Abbey, and 
make Elina our excuse.”’ 

“ Me!” cried her borrities auditor. ‘Not 
for worlds! How can you? What is it you 
inean ?”’ 

* Lor’, child! nothing that need put you 
in such a flurry! 
we bave a cousin from Loudon staying -vith 
ua, who bas a great desire to inspect such an 
ancient house as Endale Abbey, and he can- 
not do less than ask us to take you there.” 

“T beg—lI insist that no such request be 
made to Sir Kirby in my name! I[ would 
rather die than thrust myselfon his notice,’’ 
cried Fima, so vebementiv, that Mrs. Pear- 
son, whe tad been nodding as well as ler 
spouse, woke up with a little screamin; and 
Mr. Pearson, also startled froin his sluinbers, 
began crossly to demand what they were all 
doing, aud why he couldn't sit and think 
for five minutes without being so rudely 
disturbed ? 

His daughters, laying all the blame on 
their cousiu, who was “the oddest of yirls,”’ 
they deciared, ‘‘and as priim as a quaker,” 
coaxed him into good-humor; cad 
to oblige ber hosts if she could, Elisa sang 
to them all the new songs she could reimeimn- 
ber, and had the satisfaction of being wid 
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—keep, being recalled to EF by the she deterinined toturn ber steps thither. 
deceuse of his uncle. But be torget- | The distance proved qrenter than she bot 


ten the girl for whom biseyes had revealed 
such growing 
her at the home of her ts—never 
strove to recall himself to her recollection ? 
And how could she bear to be sudden! 
thrust into bis pre-ence by her boyden 
relatives’ He would think ber as boid, as 
uninaidenly as they were; and Elina, who 
had been buoying herself with hopes of 
some accidental rencontre which would lead 
to the explanation of his couduct she stil! 
believed be would be able to give, now saw 
these hopes dashed to the ground, and that 
her only course would be to avoid hiin. 

“They cannot make me go to the Abbey 
against my will,” she toid herself; anid 
went to rest at last, consoled with the 
thought that her visit would soon be at an 
end, and never need be 

AS soon as break fast was over, and Mr. 
Pearson bad ridden away on his stout cob 
to superintend the breaking-up of some 
waste land at a distant corner of his estate, 
Thomasina rang for the , and en- 
forced, by a liberal bribe, request that 
the handsoine mire noone but her father 
was pemnitted to drive should be barnessed 
to the dogeart, in which she proposed storin- 
ing the Abbey. 

“We shall take you with us, ma, tor ap- 
pearance sako,’’ she told poor Mra. Pear- 
son, whose feeble protesta that her: nerves 


would be quite upset by Thomasina's reck- | 


less driving, were all overruled, and she 


was hurried away to equip herself for the | 


visit. 
“And you, too, Elma, must look sharp!’ 
Jemiina warned her. 


home again before pa, or there'll be a tre- 
inendous sbine !” 

“Not through me, 1 hope,” said Elma, 
politely, but firmly,‘*as I believe I assured 
you last evening that I sheuld decline to 
accompany you te Enudale Abbey.” 

“Oh, but that’s utter nonsense, 


may be carried 400 tar. 


selr forward ?”’ 

**] bave as large acircie of friends and ac- 
quaintances as | desire to possess,’’ was the 
siniling response, 

Thomasina Pearson turned up her nose 
in a sneering manner. 

“I daresay you have. Old fogies who 
would be shocked if you stepped over the 
line but the sixteenth of an inch. It’s time 
you were emancipated from such thralldum 
and saw a little of life. You’d best coine, 
cousin! You won't? Positively? Why, 
how can you be so foolish ?” 

“I am just as grateful to you for the 
kindness of your intentions,” said Elina,so 
sweetly, that nota little w ber surprise, Je- 
tniina put ber arins around ber and gave 
her 4 hearty kiss, 

“There’s something about you on* can’t 
he'p liking,” the young lady 
apologetically, “and you shan't lose your 
chance of getting a beau through your 
timidity, for we 
back with us and personally invite you to 
the Abbey. We'll tell him our cousin is 
too bashful to go to his bouse till he does.”’ 

“Oh, prav—pray !"’ cried Elma, in sincere 
distress, ‘do not mention me to him! I 
beg—lI entreat that you will not!” 

But the groom bringing the equipage to 
the door, and shouting the young ladies 
thatthe inare was very fresh and. would 
not stand, they rushed away, turning a 
deaf ear to their cousin's entreaties, and 
dragging their mother with them. 

Fima forgot her own vexation in terror 
for the safety of the trio, while they scrain- 
bled into the vehicle, and by dint of sheer 


| strength pulled Mrs. Pearson into it with 


We shall simply say that | j 


them. Then, screaming and wailing, ste 
clung to Jemima, while their restive steed 
ibbed, and reared, and 


reins reduced it to more moderate behavior; 
though even then the animal dashed down 
the avenue at such a mad gallcp that the 
old grooun wiped the perspiration from bis 
brow and piousiv hoped that the whole of 


the mad lot of them would coine safe out | 


| of it somehow. 


willing | 


that, although she bad nothing else to re- | 


commend her, she certainly had a voice like 
a bird’s, and would be very useful when- 
ever the officers called, because she would 
be able to amuse the uon-eligibles at the 
pian» 


When once more shut in ber chamber, | 


Elma alternately laughed and blushed as | 
‘ordeal, and to plead indispusition during 


she recalled some of the speeches of her 
8! i-confident cousins, Su they knew Sir Kir- 
by Endate better, perhaps than she did, for 
they bad been his néighbors for years, 
while ber acquaintance with hii had been, 
alas! of the brietest. 

Last su:nmer she had acted as bridesmaid 
te a school friend, and in that capacity had 


accouspanied ber and her bridegroom to 
Part There they ha é ) red Sir 
Kirby, witli whom Mr. Carfra vas a 
jua nted, and for a tew ADDY ivs acl 
been Comataiitiy brown together p 

with shy regret on Elina’s part, and 
promise on the Baronet’s to join her and 


ber friends at Biarritz, where they proposed 


in | Spending the last part ol their honeymoon. 


After Elina had been somewhat reassured | 


by catching a ghinpse of them climbing a 
distant bill at a leisurely pace, that proved 


how a Sharp ascent was tending to subdue | 


the high spirits of the inare and ensure the 
safety of the occupants ofthe carriage, slie 
began to consider her own dilemina, ‘Then 
it was that she asked, with the very natural 


disinay of a delicate, high-minded girl, bow | 
she wus to avoid appearing to veck Sir Kir- | 


by Endale iustead of being sought by him. 

“IT made ain stake in coming here!’ she 
inurmured, scarlet with shame, ** and how 
can I repair it? 
treat ine, a8 just such another build and pre- 
suining creature as these cousins of mine, 
and how can Leonvinee bin to the contrary ? 


If they bring him bow shall I ineet biim? | 


Will it not be torture to tneet bin: at all in 
the presence of such girls as Thoimasina aud 
Jemima ?"’ 

Deterniined to save berself from such an 


the remainder of her sojourn at Mr. Pear- 
son's, a8 ai excuse for not appearing in the 
drawing-room at al!l, Elina went upstairs 
and leisurely unpacked her sketch-book 
and pencils. As suvon as the time drew near 
when the return of her aunt and cousins 
might be expected,she softly descended to 
the drawing-room, let berself out through 
es conservatory, and walked away, deter 

sf . rari | 1% 1 

Vv rAte 
npatlered 

tie Frarmhbied, so tial t¢ } port emi ler t 
ward Endale remembering 
tial op the previous day Jemiua, while 


abbey ; anna 


duing the bonorsof the grounds, had pointed | 
This prowmise be did uot—uay, could uvt | out a ruiued tower at the eud of a long vista, , every woment, she bruise 


affection that he neversought | Mr. 


| antici » and the ruins could not be on 
varson's estate fur she bad to climb a 
| low stone wall and eres a diteb—tortanate- 
ly > reach it. She was much 
sur » too, on coming neuer to the 
building, to see that it formed a portion of 
an ancient castle, having been the bighest 
point of the keep; probably for no better 
reason than that it tormed « picturesque 
object in the landscape, this tower was care- 
fully preserve! from sharing the fate of 
the rest. The roofhad been red ss 
well as the steps leading to the roome in 
the upper stury—rooms from whose dis- 
mantied windows a glorious prospect 
could be enjoyed. 

Deligh with the calm beauty of the 
spot, Elma seated herself on a fallen tree 
and drew 8 spirited sketch of the keep, to 
be comp'eted in water colors at ber leisure ; 
and not till tolerably satisfied with her per. 
forina 7. did she determine to climb to the 
summit of the tower and enjoy the view it 
commanded. 

The solitude wan almost ve; and 
when from a dark corner a pair of white 
owls, with their uncanny eyes, veered at 
her, Eliva was so startled as to be almost 
inclined to relinquish her adventure ; but 
laughing at herself for her folly, she climbed 
on, arfely reached the upper stery, and with 





| in the greatest consternatjon. 
“Black Bess won’: 
subinit to be kept standinyg,and we imust Le | 


Shyness | 
How ever are you | 
to know anybody it you will not put your- | 


observed, | 


make Sir Kirby come | 


| Elina stopped to hear no «more. 
capered wildly | 
| round, till Thomasina’s firm hold of the 


He will regard mw, and , 


eager hand parting the ivy that draped each 
loophole and casement with tts evergreen 
tondrila, looked forth. 

But Elma had scarcely taken one delighted 
glance around her, when she shrank back 
Two gentie- 
men were coming #siitly towards the tower, 
and in one of them she had recognized Sir 
Kirby Endale! When she again ventured 
to approach the window, it was to discover 
that they had seated themms«!ve son a couple 
of the buge stones that lay on either skle the 
portal, and were lighting their segars, chat- 


| ting and laughing the while, the clearness 


of the air and the stillness of the place ren- 
dering every word they uttered audible tu 
the perplexed girl in her eyrie above. 

Shc could not play the listener, neither 
had she the courage to inake her presence 
known w them. What, then, could she or 
should she do? 

While Elina stood helplessly wringin 
her bands she heard Sir Kirby laugh th 
gay laugh once aso tamiliar. 

"Yes I plead guilty,”’ be said to bis coin- 
panion.“*T am the thorough coward you cail 
me, and deserve no thanks for walkin 
thus far with you, as Lonly came to avold 
iny visitors, Kut if you knew what 
atrocious girls Turn and Jem Pearson are— 
how they fasten upon a fellow, and will 
not be shaken of!—how glaringly they 
costume their really tine persons, and how 
ashamed one feels to be hailed as an inti- 
wate friend by such a pair, po matter where 
you are, or with whou—e rora bishop 
—you would not wonder that I try to keep 
out of their way.” 

“Put an end w the annoyance by warry- 
ing one of them,” slily counselled the 
genticman to whem he was speaking 
*You could roduce your wite to obecience, 
and shut yoyr doors against your sister- 

in-law if she proved 4 nuisance,” 

“Thanks for the advice, but the reinedy 
would be worse than the disease. What do 
you think of this old tower?” asked Sir 
Kirby, abruptly changing the distasteful 
subject. “It iw all that remains of the 
castle of the Faris of Hariingford, My aut 
the Dowager Countess lives at that pretty 
incdern villa you were just adimiring. What 
do you say W finishing our cigars on tbe 


| summit? Frou themes I ean desery the 


road by which my tormentreses will re- 
turn to their own home. Not till they are 
safely Loused shall I venture out of hiding.” 
If the 
gentiemen came up bere, what would be- 
come ot ber? 

There was asmall inner room, and tu 
this she fled, her novementa bastened by 
the sound of their tootstepa, The door, 
though low, wasso heavy that it was with 
the yreatest difficuliy she could close it; 
yet when the rusty lock did slip into the 
catch, it WAS Wess startling celerity and « 
whirring noise that inust have reached the 
ears of Sir Kirby and «is friend is they had 
not been talking too busily to notice it. 

Shivering and crouching in the farthest 
coruer was Elma, while the young men 
sauntered from window to window, re. 
marking on the view, and once drawing # 
near the door of her refu that her heart 
stood still, aud she longed for the walls to 
open and hide her. 

But now an exciamation was uttered by 
Sir Kirby's friend : 

“By George! [ shall louse my train if I 
don’t run for it! No, no,Kirby,you sha'n't 
come a step fartber; you might rush into 
the arins of the Pearson belles, (Goo4-bye, 
old tellow ; bope to see you svon in town !”’ 

Away he went, and Sir Kirby lit another 
cigar, and Jean‘nyg Lis elbows on one of the 
stone windowsills, lazily watched tie 
distant highway, little thinking who was 
treinbling so near lin. Twice he sighed 
s profoundly that it was evident his medi- 
tallons were not very cheerful ones; but 
presently Elma heard him exclaim: 

“Ha! there they go, their rivbons flutter 
ing in the breegze, and | tmay roll home 
again! If they knew what a profound 
contempt I entertain for the whole sex, 
they would spare me their civilities '’’ 

Away went Sir Kirby; and Elina, seized 


vith an t se desire to bebold him once 
re qu tted . 1) 
rehed herself at « 
reeit Inse-er lane 
vxut j ross the greet wwarcd r 
when Sue alleimpted t per ioor, she 
found it too Drinly fixed , 4 ber 
eflorts,. Grow ng tore and iaore fr yviiteved 
rsnds io 


‘ 
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useless attempts to unciose it, and only ' to that colony, and pers 


relinquished them when convinced that eenmmeety them, that Sir Kirby and his | 


were made in vain. | bride carne to reside permanently at the 
nd then Elina’s cheeks blanched with Abbey, where tue windows of Elina’s tavor- 
Geadiy terror; for how was she to obtain 


in this room, and that was at so great a the brief captivity that ended in a very 


height that she could not reach it. She  bappy marriage. 
might screain tor help, but who would bear snctieatinnaaitiiliaatait 


her? To this lonely spot no one wiglit | 
come for days; or if they did, would not a A Bone of Contention. 
few hours spent in such adread{ul position, 
* to the borror of death by starvation, 
Gagetee hee of bor scenon if 6 id npt shoo. eS & 
lutely kill her? aes a6 
Throwing herself on her knees, with pas | PVE first baby is not generally supposed 
sionale sobve she put up balf-rrenzied pray- | to be abone of contention, On the con- 
ers t» be rescued from ber impending doou trary itis considered a bond of unioa 
praying yet more and tore earnestly, till | between its parents. Strange, however, to 
with joy unutterable a hand tapped loudly | say, this was not the case with Captain 
on the door, and a voice demanded who Grant, ofthe — Hussars, and his wife. In- 
was within. deed it nearly caused an estrangement and 
“Help! help! whoever you are, d« not go | it certainly had to answer for the only 
away—dc not leave me here alone!" iin- | quarrel they ever had. 
plored Elma. “1 bave shut tbe door and There is no doubt that when the infant 
cannot open it!" | tirst made its appearance, Jack Grant was 
There was no mistaking theagony of | as fond and proud a father as could be found, 
terror in ber voice; and begging herto be He tried ts see the muimerous likenesses to 
—— her new triend set & work with a= various relatives which his wile dissovered 
uge stone and battered the lock till it par- | in their son; he persuaded hi:uself he felt 
tially gave — One heave trom a pair of | biginly flattered «hen she declared she saw 
stalwart shoulde 
trembling, overwrought Elma, who was) of himself; and final!y wound bitumself up 
still on her knees, was gently raised and | tosuch -a piteh of entiusiasin, he actually 
led toa bench beneath a window. made an awkward yg + to hold the obild 
As the light tell upon her pale face, and | and even impressed a fatherly kiss on its 
she raised her eyes gratefully to those of | sinall, ueottled, red lace, 
her preserver, there was inutual recognition, This was a very happy state of affairs so 











It was to Sir Kirby Endale she owed her | long as lasted, but untortunately a change | 





release. He bad dropped his cigar-case in | was svon to be observed. Captain Grant 


the tower, and discovering his loss soon began to wish his wite could find soine | 
after he left it, bad retraced his steps, and other subject on which to exercise ber con- | 


his astonishinent may be imagined when | versational powers than “the baby ;’’ he 


Elima's sobs and prayers reaciied his ears, also commenced to wonder if it was neces. | 


and he discovered that a woman was im- sary totalk to the child in the senseless and 
inured in the inner chamber. | extremely odd style which sie and the 
The tirst to regain presence of mind was | nurse invariably used when they addressed! 
the Baronet, who bowed ovldly, and! it. At last be was obliged to confess to bin. 
inquired if be oould be of any further | seif that, unnatural as it seeined, he occa- 
service; or if she couldgtell bim who had | sionally found his boy, in spite of bis 
the thoughtieseness or audacity toiinprison | numerous perfections. a decided bore. 
her there, that he might take steps for their | ** You see,"’ he confided to his chum, Jim 
punishment. | Reeves, “a fellow gets so deuced sick of 
“I closed the door myself,” said Elma, | bearing nothing but  agoo-and-agoo-and- 
with the bardihood of despair. His distant  a-bubble-bubble-bubble, which is the way 
air, bis constrained looks convinced her | my wife and the nurse always speak to the 
that be loved her no longer, and she would pour little brat. I can’t get the idiotic 
not let him think that she regretted it. rubbish out of my head; and upon my 
“T came here to sketch, and finding that I word, when some of the fellows the other 
was in danger of being intruded upon, re day at the mess were talking of the new 
treated to yonder cell, little dreaming that, regulations that had just come out, and 
I was caging mysel! ina prison from which | asked me what I thought of them, I was as 
I could not get free.”’ | near as possible minaking a consumuinate ass 
Sir Kirtg nade some polite rejoinder,and of myself betore them all, by answering, 
with the same cold civility inquired if he | ‘Agoo-and-agoo-and-a-bubble—bubble-bub- 
could escort her t her residence. ble.” | assure you I was within an ace of 
“Thanks very much, but bow could [| doing so. If] could bavea little sensible 
think of troubling you, seeing that I am conversation with my wife when the child 
the guest an‘! distant counection of those has been pat to bed, it would not be so pad 
atrocious girls the Pearsons,’ but sleeping or waking ‘ the baby’ occupies 
The Baronet bit his lip, and felt bound to , all the attention. I au: supposed to be vivo- 
murmur an excese for his plain speaking. | leutly excited to hear of the ‘ heavenly, 
“Pray do not apologize!’ she cried sweet sinile’ that caine over the brat'’s face 
quickly. “It is not of the slightest conse- | wien he saw his bottle being brought to 


uence to me in what esteem Sir Kirby | bim, or that be bas wanaged to crawl three | 


endale holds iy relatives." | more Inches on the ground, or something 
“And you prefer that I should leave you? | else that appears to me oqueny, uninterest- 
Farewell, then, madam; 1 thank you for | ing. It's really rough on a fellow.” 
sparing me the mockery of a pretence at! “Rather trying,’ remarked his friend, 
friendship, and will not annoy you with | sympathetically. 
any reproaches. Ke but truer to the, “Trying!” replied Jack. ‘ That is not 
husband tor whom vou jiltea me——” | the word for it. I declare it nakes me 80 
But Elma was on her feet, her clasped | irritable, I sometimes teel inclined to swear 
hands extended, and every teature quiver- ; a them all round, the baby included.” 
ing with emotion, What was he saying ? “Come, answered Jim, co appa B . 
Under what strange mistake was he labor- | call that unfair, What ! swear at a helpless 
ing? Who could bave told him such —— only — - iggy and 
cruel falsehoods ? roug anguage fo in me to come 
In an instant bis arms were wrapped will be*agoo’ and ‘a-bubble.’ This is 
around ber. | fighting upon unequal terms with a 
“Miss Corbaux—Elina—dearest Elma— | vengeance. : 
have 1 indeed been deceived, and you are; “Oh, if you are going to chaff me I'l] shut 
atill the frank, faithful girl 1 knew at Paris ? | UP, a TR a ay aos only —_ 
t what I to think-—what Ito | you were y the sume sort o 
= Bay: i wee to iiss. Cuvben panel | thing, and then I don't think you would 
as my uncle's funeral was over, asking if find it so amusing,’’ saying which he turned 
you were still with her, and if not, whether | 0M his heel and walked away in a buff. 
she would send te your address. She It was in ay yr ceeeimge rt frame of 
answered that her cousin wason the pot mind regarding his firstborn, that Jack pro- 
of marriage with a Frencu™‘ount they had ee “on his Bay ae og Oo 
met at Biarritz.’’ ’ winter's noon, sho ime ore 
“But I am not Hattie Carfrac’s cousin. | Christmas. He had had a hard day’s work, 
She was always & baruin-scarum Jittle and was looking forward with a feeling of 
creature, and must have thought—if she relief toa chat with his wife and a cigar 
took the trouble to think at all—that you | before dinner. True his mind was soime- 
were speaking of ber aunt Ellen's eldest | ome eee oe ene that 5 
daughter who joined us at Biarritz ~ hee pated nig r 
“But why did she condole with me on my a — y oe seeaee ¢ age 
disappointment, and tell ine that Ellie had parcy- resolutely Shook Oo " 
I been a sad flirt?”’ | gloomy foreboding, and walked on briskly 
. “| -eaanot explain this, and yet I think | towards his destination. 
On arriving there and hearing bis wife's 


can. There was an occasion when Ellen in- 
terposed to shield me froin the impertinent | voice somewbere overhead, be called out to 


questions of au old spinster, and stated so) her he was home and was going tw the 
coolly that it waz she who had been the | sinoking-room, where he wouid be glad of 
object of Sir Kirby Endale’s attentions, that her company till it was time to dress for 


Hattie must have believed her.”’ dinner. 
“And but for this fortunate rencontre I “Very well, dear,’ she answered brightly; 


should bave gone to ny grave sully con-| * we'll come in a minute.”’ 
Vinoed that Elina—my Elina—bad given 


herself to anuther.”’ 
“And if I,” murimured Elina, hysteric- | Sbe can never mean & turn this room, as 


ally, “bad not resolved to avoid seeing you, | well as every other in the house, into a 

I should not have come bere.”’ | narsery. Hang it all, that would really be 
“Then fate has been kind to us at last, | unbearable!" 

and in opening the cage of iny birdie I| If, however, he had any doubts on the 

have been so blest as t) win back ler love | subject, they were svon to be dispelled, for 

and confidence! Is it not so, my darling?” | be bad bardly jit bis cigar before his wife 


There is no record of Elina’s reply, but | made ber appearance with the baby in her 
the Misses Pearsons lost their guest a ariwms 
few hours alter she ast shed them by “Well, thought Jack resignediv. “I! 
walking in on the ari Sir Kir for the | suppose there is nothing to do but grin and 
Dowager Lady Harlin, e over at bear it. 
bis instagation, to beg Mr Mrs. Pear ‘““Now. Jack, wy dearest,’’ exclaimed his 


son would spare their nice her; and 
they were too much flattered }y the boner | for you, 
t offer any objection. 

It was not, bowever, till Tow: and Jew, words. 
having been 
thers trou: Australia, 





| he apartiment command a distant view ot | 
her release? There wasouly one casement | the ruined keep in which she once spent — 


rs did the rest, and the | in the somewhat plain infant a strong look | 


“We!” said Jack to hiise!f “who else is | 
she bringing? Surely it can’t be the child. | 


wife gushingiy, 1 bave such a piece of news 
ou will never guess what it 1s. 
It is something aluwst wo delighttul for 


wooed by @ pair of bold bro- “I also have something to tell you,” 





EVENING POST. 


uaded their parents breath, for he felt instinctively that the iim- 


| portant news te which bis wile referred has 
soinething to do with his offspring. and be 
knew that once that all-absorbing subject 
was up all other topics of conversation would 


“I also have something to tell you. I met 
Chalmers to-day; be is staying here for a 
few days with his cousin, so I asked him to 
come and «line with us some tine nex’ 
week, and i think we might invite one or 
two people to meet him. Now, on what 
day do jou think we had better ask bi:n, 
and whe else shall we have?” 

“J will think about itin a minute,”’ an- 
swered his little wife eagerly, “but 1 must 
tell you my news first. Fancy! Baby is 
getting a tooth, and he is only just four 
tinonths old 

“That's capital,” said Jack, in a voice 
intended to express unlimited delight. 
“ There is no doubt that the little fellow is 
very well on for hisage. 1 should think 
now he will be trotting about ali over the 
place before we kuow where we are.” 

“17 don’t think I should feel I was doing 
my duty by him if Taliowed him w do 
such a thing, even if he could,’’ replied 
his wife severely. “I don’t know if you are 
particularly anxious to see your child grow 
up bandy-legged. I can't say I aim.” 

“Ah, yes, I torget be is rather weak in 
| the legs at present,” remarked Jack in a 

crestfallen voice, ‘* But, May,’’ he contin- 

ued, more cheerfally, feeling be had done 
| his duty bravely, and noth ng more could 
| be expected of him forthe present, ‘ what 
about basing Chalmers 7"’ 

* Let me see," said May, thoughtfully. 
| Then, appealing to the baby, ‘‘ What does 
‘ou think, my prettv? Agoo-and-agoo-and- 
a-bubble—-bubble im 

**Come,” said Jack, a little 1npatiently, 
“try to arrange something, as Chalmers is 
only here for a few days, and [ want you to 
write to bins t+ night.’ 








| “Must we tink, inv sweet?’ continued 


May, apparently oblivious of everything 
but the existence of her son, and only half 
hearing her husband's last remark. ‘Must 
we tink, my beautv ? Well, then, agoo- 
and-ageo —and-a-bub 

“For Heaven's sake! try for one moment 
to attend to what I am saying,” said Jack 
sharply. “TI Wwon'ttrouble you long, and 
then you will be at liberty to return to your 
very intellectual conversation with the 
ehild.”’ 

This time, May quite took in what her 
husband said, but being annoved at the 
way be had spoken she deterininedly took 
no notice of his request, bul staring absently 
into the fire, went on talking to her baby. 





pa want———"" 

*Confound it!” exclalined poor tired Jack 
angrily, ** Do you want to drive me mad 
with your infernal nonsense? I have never 
yet been considered pretty, nor have I auy 
wish to be called so at this time of my life. 
Can't you find a more suitable adjective to 
apply to me than that?” 

“Indeed I can,” returned “5 losing her 
temper im her turn; * cross, ill-tempered, 
rude, unnatural, cruei, are all words which 
may be applied to you in your present state 
of mind.” 

* Well, I am sure Tam not surprised,”’ 

' retorted Jack, “the vuly wonder is, I don't 
goot! my head with bearing the flow of 
absurd nonsense that seems to me to go on, 
inorning, noon, and night.” 


“If you call er to one’s own child, | 


| absurd nonsense, don't,”” said May, 
with a great assumption of maternal dignity. 

“IT must say it never struck me that you 
_ intended to talk; I thought it was merely 
| babbling, but of course that may be iny 
| ignorance. Perhaps you will be kind en- 
ough to enlighten me as to the meaning of 
' 
| 
| 


that much used word—agoo.”’ 

*] shall do ne such a thing, for I can see 
ge are sneering beth at ine and my child. 
| I must say for a man who sets up to be a 
| gentleman, it is an extremely ci rious way 
| of behaving. I contess I should never 
have thought you capable of speaking to 
ine in the way you have.” 

“kor goodness’ sake, don’t preach; I am 
much too tired to listen.”’ 

“Very well, then, if my conversation 
bores you I most certainly won't remain 
here any longer,” saying which, Mav 
walked outof the room looking very in- 
jured, and kissing her sen as she weut, 
murmuring tenderly, ‘“‘at any rate your 
mother loves you, my darling.” 

in spite however of the satisfaction of 
having enjoyed the last word, as she carried 
Baby to the nursery, May felt a very queer 
feeling in ber throat, and seemed to have 
developed a cold in the head, in a remark- 
ably short space of time. 

Sevinn lef? Baby in Nurse's charge, and, 
much to that worthy worman’s astonish- 
ment, having parted from him without any 
of those little endeariments she was wont to 
use to him beture doing so, she proceeded 
straight to her room. 

“Well, I never did!’ exclaiined Nurse, 
using that phrase, so much beloved by the 
lower orders of society, which says 80 little 
but is intended t) convey sv mucn. “I 
never did! Tothink she should leave her 
| first-born without so much as a parting 

blessing! Never mind, mny sweety, if your 

mother forsakes you, your old nurse never 
will. Ne, thank ‘eaven, ! tries to do my 
dooty by you, my bangel, and nougiit sh ull 
tempt my seul to go astray,’ and then, 
having delivered herself of these loity and 


truiv elevating sentiments, ¥ propos 4 no- 





thing Im particular, sie proceeced to un 
dress and bathe the intant, feeling in tliat 
virtuous traine of mund we all enjoy when 
we have been saying anything very righit- 
eous and moral, whatever our acts inay be. 

In the meanwhile, the unfortuuate object 


of Nurse's displeasure was sitting in her 


been carried off broke in Jack, as his wife paused to take room, weeping bitterly, all ber dignity and 


be inevitably banished fur the time being. | 


“Yes, my own own, doves your pretty | 





— —_ 


| tomper wasbed by ber tears. It 
' must be acknowl 
' time before May arrived at this state of 
‘penitence. At first she could think of 
nothing but the contempt with which she 
| considered Jack hal treated her son; it was 
this, she told herself, that wounded hor, 
‘even inore than the way he had spoken t 
‘her. He had not kimet & when h- cane 
in, had expressed ne ciesire to leek at its 
mouth and judge for binwsell as to whether 
the tooth would be long in coming (which 
was what anyone with even a muderate 
shure of tatherly feeling would have done), 
and, in fact, he had beheted disgracefully. 

“Yes disgracefully,” she repeated § to 
herself, as she sat by ber window lookin 
out inte the winter’s givom, with fluntied 
cheeks and eyes full of angry tears, which 
she was to proud to let tall, “disgracetally ; 
and so I shall tell hie: when I see bin." 

By-and-bye, bowever, her anger began 
to vanish, and her reflections with regard 
to Jack were of a nnider description. Had 
she not been a litte busty with him? 
Alter all, might he met, perhaps, bave 
reason to complain? O: course it was 
dificult to understand anyone being bored 
by Baby, with his funuy little ways and 
odd little chuckle; but stil, what had her 
dear old nother said, when she told her 
of her plan of bringing bis up from his 
earliest infancy to be a great companion to 
his father, so that he should learn as soon 
as possibie to enter into all his parent's 

lans? ‘Take care, ma dear,” had been 
rer mother’s words, “that you don't give 
Jack too much of a good thing.”” Well, she 
had laughed at the time, but was there not 
Homme truth in the wivier? Perhaps poor 
Jack had co:me home tired, quite worn-but, 
and in po humor for Baby's company, 80 
no wonder fhe had been a little impatien’. 
There was no doubt he was really very 
good-tempered ; he could net have been 
-eeling so brignt as usual, or he would not 
have been annoyed. It was all ber fault 
for teasing bin with her nousense, and she 
ought to be ashamed of herself Yea, his 
health was rapidly being ruined, and tt 
was entirely her own dems; upon which, 
baving arrived at this me.ancholy conclu- 
sion, she could no lon er restain her grief, 
but burst into a flood of tears. 

It was at this staze of the proceedings, 
and while she was sebbing most vehe- 
mently, she felt her hustand’s strong arms 
round her, as he said yentiv : 

“Don'tery, little woman. I'm awfully 
surry tor all I said.” 

Then, as she looked up at him with a 
loving tuough rather watery simile, he con- 
tinued regretiniiv: *E can’t Uuok what 
made me behave to you asf did. I know 
I was an awful brute, bat [ was pot feeling 
very fit ; not that that is any excuse for the 
way I spoketo you. But please forgive 
we darling.” 

May's answer to this soinew lot incoherent 
speech was to throw her aris round Jack's 
neck and give him «a good hug, as she said 
impulsively: “Why, Jack, | want you to 
forgive ine. Tai so sorry I lost iny temper.” 

“Why, you have ho to apologize," 
he replied. “I am sure 1 Wonder you did 
not give it to me het as I deserved, and 
it is only because you are the dearest littie 
girl that ever lived that you did not do so. 
| But let us forget the unpleasant business 
| an. kiss and be friends," saying which, he 
| Suited the action to werd, and the recon- 
| Ciliation was cumplete. 

The only thing that now remained to be 
done was lo pay a visit lo the cause of ail 
the trouble, and this was not forgotten, as 
after aiminute or two May and Jack pro- 
ceeded to the nursery, and as Baby hap- 
pened to be enjeying bis bottle, chanced to 
beina very good temper. Accordingly, 
when he saw his parents, be condeseended 
to look up tor a moment frow bis meal, 
and sive them «a most amiable siile—sa 
little rapid, perhaps, but sail very well- 
ineaning, So that mething was wanting to 
cuinplete the fa.sily telicity. 

After this little episade everything went 
Considerably Ssineother, May realized that 
aman of thirty and an imtant of four 
Inonths are not very corgenial companions, 
| Seeing they can hardly be said to have 
; inany ideas in cunmon, and that the 
| tormer decidedly objects to be deserted tur 
the latter; whilst Jack on his part began 
to comprehend what an unfailing source ot 
interest and amusement a baby is to 
womankind in general, and its mother in 
particular, and se learnt to make allowances 
for the raptures with which his wile viewed 
their child. Having arrived, therefore, at a 
better understanding on the subject, it 
never again caused any trouble, anu 1 you 
were 10W to ask his parents ateout him, 
they would tell you that since that time 
Baby bas never been anything totbem bvut 
a bend of union, : 











Mab’s | Keepsake. 


BY A. B. F. 











CANNY for sorue weeks with uncle Wal- 
lace, and w ¢ iw? many plans made tor 
| mere extended journevings, when our 


| M' B and I tia teen idling about in Tus- 
«A 


uncle was suddenly obiized to return to 
Enyland on pressing business, As we 


could notand wealhd mot accompany hiin 
he stalled US In x j iitlie botel wave a 
beral Allow #uce of Peck 1-imoney, ameé-leit 
iS with st t Sl re nain guietiy 
where we were nu imsreturn. We were 
to make nO eXcursions requiring lonyer 
than a days absence—for uncie Wallace 


highly dixapproved of ladies travelliny 
alone in foreign countries, I was quite 
Old emul tO ehaperon Mab whither- 
seever she cared to yo ; vut, not being ar- 
, Sunentative, I agreed to keep her and uy 
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self in strict seciusion until our uncle 


ry 
after three apys of our own society 
we both grew horribivy meopish. Mab had 
made crooked little sketches of the old 
cathedral till we (x41, bated the sight of the 


hoary editice, we bwi triect ail the cakes in | 
the litle com ‘ectioaer’s, and bad read our | 


small library twice over. 

bad there isto Le a rural fefe at San 
Vito on Wednesday, and I am gvuing,”’ 
Mabel announced on tne fourtin day. 

“San Vito is eight hours from here,”’ 
I said depreeating!l y. 

“I don't care ifin ms eighty.” 

“But think of your promise to Uncle 
Wallace wt to ge anywi.ere.”’ 

“We shall ix away only one night; and 
I shail die of the + Lines, if we don't have 
some amusement.” 

I remonstrated to the utsnost of my ability 
but wasoverruled in the end, as 1 knew I 
should be. Mab, having had ber own way 
ever since she wasa baliy, was not likely 
to relinquish her sceptre at the ripe age of 
twenty. So the next afternoon, arined 
with shaw! straps and a sinall valise, we 
betook ourselves to the railway-station and 
bought tickets for San Vito. 

“ emoisel'e should inquire caretully 
the hours of the trains, as the time-tables 


are often inaccurate on this line" said our | 


smiling landiord, as we «diepared. 

Our only fellow-travelier in the coupe 
was a gentleman of about thirty. He was 
reading the Times as we entered; but I 
n that he see:ned to take more inter- 
est in Mab’s pretty face than in the news. 
Yet be was not the least impertinent; and 
he apparently imagined that his furtive 
but comprebeusive giances were quite un- 
noticed. 

Every one admired Mabel—she was like 
a sea-she!!, or a tea-rose,or any delicately- 
tinted lovely bit of nature—and | could not 
Diame this man for being cnly human. 
He had pieasant dark eyes with plenty of 


fun in them, sleek dark hair, a good length | 


of limb, and a look of the patrician about 
him from the we of his well-fitting bout to 
bis finely-sbaped hand. 

As the stranger had been thoughtiul and 
kind concerning the disposal of our luggage 
and the arrangement of refractory curtains, 


him, and we were soon chatting together 
like old triends. He gave us his card, on 


which was engraved, “Sidney Weir, Ouk- | 


from 


lands, Kent,” and he gleaned our 


conversation that the Misses Warburton of | 
Exham were his travelling companions. | 


It suddenly occurred to me thatI was 
playing the chaperon very badly in makin 
such advances w a perfect stranger, and f 


tried to frighten Mab into becoming pro- | with fright; and then, to ny unspeakable 


priety and reserve; but, wnen I flattered 
inyself that I was looking ny sternest, she 
actually gave Mr. Weir ber pretty little 
hand to hold wh I+ he told ber fortune in 
the pink palm. 


The subject of bric-a-brac having cone | 


up, Mr. Weir produced a curiously carved 
little silver whistie trom his pocket, which 


he said bad once saved his life in India. It | y 


had a peculiar shrill note, very penetrating 
and striking, for so small! an article, and, 
used as a signal of distress, it had brought 
help when be was overpowered by the 
enemy. He seemed pleased with Mab’s 
warin admiration of the whistle, and, as she 
was returning it, be said siinol y— 

“J should’ be sv pleased if you would 
accept the little toy «sa keepsake. I siiail 
only lose it if it continues to jingle about 
with my keys and swall change ; and per- 
haps it would serve asacharin ty ward off 
danger from you on sowe occasion. Its 
duty io ine is done.” 

Mab hesitated; tut, seeing the disap- 
pointed look on Mr. Weir's face, she took 
the little trinket, with a smile of thanks, 
and fastened it to one of her bracelets. I 
thought it a bold, forward thing todo; but 
I knew that my opinion or displeasure 
would make but little difference to iny 
younger sister. 

It was growing late as we drew near tile 
little station of Gimino, where we should 
have to change carriages for San Vito. Our 
companion’s destination was a town farther 
along the Gimino line; 80 we should soon 
be obliged tw separate. I was secretly 
pleased; but to Mr. Weir and Mab the time 
was slipping away alt.gether too quickly. 
Arrived at Gimine, we made the very un- 


leasanut disoovery thatthe San Vito train , 


sad gone on without us, and that there 
would be no other till five o'clock in the 
Inorning. 

“What will you do?” asked Mr. Weir. 
“IT bave ten minutes to spare before iy 
train goes; if I could be of any service & 


you in engaging a room at the hotel, or in tearing nadly down the deserted piatforimn. 


any other way, I should be most happy.” 

“I think would be not to ge to» 
the hotel,” said Mab; ‘“‘we should never 
weke up for the early train, and we have 
not the time to wait for the next one.” 

“ Yes,” I answered, “we could yet some 
retreshinent bere, and stay in the waiting- 
room il our train comes. It is eleven 
o'ctock now, and the time is not so very 
long. Weean take a ovusfortable nap in 
the waiting room.” 

Something in Mr. Weir's manner be- 
trayed that he did not quite approve of cur 
plan; but he was too polite to say anything 
against it. He called a waiter to aitend wo 
our wants, and,in answer to the second 
sharp e¢all from the locometive, took bis 
leave, lingering long over tire 
with Mab, and disappeared in the darkness 

‘I wish he badn't g é ‘ 
this *trange piace, 
aDpiver. 

** Nonsense, child! It would 
obtrusive and indelicate if he had reinained. 
Yoa forget that we are only triends of a 
day. Why should be alter bw piaus for 


us?” 


hand-shake 


ne. | 


said Mab ~} 4 


have beet 


|and murdered without 


politeness demanded that I should address | knowing of our fate? 


see the guard pass by slowly outside at 


' had seen through the window of the coffec- 


/ are quiet, 1 will do you no barm ; but, if 


| 
| 
| placing itou the fluor, before the door at 


| strugyle. 


j dusing our exXplauativus bois roller aud , 


! 
I spoke boldly ; but I wastoo very ill at 
ease. The little was gradually had telt uneasy at leaving us alone in the 
filling with h-looking men, who | little statin, and, finding another belated 
| watebed us—the only women in the place— traveller, they had whiled away the wight 
furtively and curiously speaking a language | smoking ard walki “P and down upon 
which we but little understood. The botel the road near at band. He had not told us 
was a tnile distant, and we could not take of his change of plans, thinking it might 
refuge in it at that hour of the night, even | annoy us. When be saw the rough lot of 
if we had known the ware menu who collected about the coflee-room, 
“Mab, bow foolish of you to wear your | he was very glad be had waited, for he 
diamond ring on a journey of this kind—it thought we might be subjected to annov- 
attracts attention !" I said, in an undertone | ance, if nothing worse. The sound of 
as the light caught the brilliant oa her fin- Mubel’s whistle had reached his ears as a 
ger when she raised her coffee-cup. signal of distress, and he would never teel 
I happened to glance out of the window sufficiently thanktul that he bad given her 
at that instant, and, to my borror, saw a | the little toy. 
man with evil black eyesand grizzied hair) “What I ail to understand is this rascally 


rd disa . Mr. Weir said that he 


staring intently at Mab me with «| guard deserting his post so shamefully, 
wicked look abow him whi-h I could not | said our rescuer, ringing a huge bell which 
forget. As I caught his eyes, he siunk away | hung near. 

in the darkness, and presently the railway- Presently an astonished pot waiters 
porter caine to escort us to the waiting-room. | and porters gathered round us with lights, 





“It is against the rules of the road to | and began asking a thousand questions. 
allow the waiting room to be occupied at | One of the newcomers stumbled over some- 
night,” he began ; “but, if you will be con- | thing lying in adark corner. 
tent withouta light, and with both doors “W hat’ ‘. this?” hec ied. “Moser the 
locked on the outside, I have no objections | oxpe in a drunken sleep! He will! louse 
to your waiting there for your train.” is place for this, and deserves it too !"’ 

his was appalling—to be lucked up tor 

five bours ina shabby little Italian waiting- 
room, in total darkness. By feeing the | 
nan we prevailed upon him to allow us to lantern and cap, while the other made his 
| bolt the outer door on the inside, so that we | daring attempt upon Mabel and me, 
| should feel a little less like prisouers. , _ We had lost a! interest in the fete at San 
| © The guard waiks op and down the plat- Vito, and, like frightened disobedient 
| fori ill daylight, so you can feel quite | children, our only wi 

sale,’ said the perter consolingly, as be | if the little hotel we had lett could be called 
| wished us good night and shut the doorof bome. Sidney Wier acenupanied us ; and, 

the dark little den upon us. when Uncle Wallace returned, he found a 

I fortunalely bethought me of some wax- 
matches in the valise, and, lighting one for 
a moment, we took in the situation—a mean 

little room, with a door on two sides, hard 
benches round the wails, and a long table. 
Surely not an inviting apartsnent for repuse! 
We made ourselves as comfortable as the 
circuinstances would pen and tried w | 
forget our position in sleep; but I became | 
preternaturally wakeful. Here we were, 
two unprotected women, dropped down ac 
this little wayside station for all the long 
night-bours, suspicious characters were 
lurking about, and we might be robted 

vur friends ever 





Mouser, the rea’ guard, bad been drugged 


val. The approval was not withheld as 
found its idol. 
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MAKING MILLIONS. 





TE did hope for more, Mr. Astor. 
Your son, Mr. Williain, gave us a 
hundred dollars,” 

“Ab! replied the old man, 
“William ion a rich father. 
very poor.” 

Such was the quaintiy satirical answer 
In the midstof my given by the wealthy John Jacob Astor to 


cheerfu! reflections it consoled me a little to «4 delicate remonstrance about his not 
giving more than fifty deoli#r< to a charity. 


drily, 
Mine was 


intervals, with his iantern gleaming on the 
red band of his cap. 

Suddenly, my ears sharpened by the 
silence, I heard a stealthy step approach the 
inner door of our prison,and the quiet 
grating of a key in the lock was distinctly | 
audible. My heart seemed to stop beating 


American noney-makers of a past gener- 
ation; men who made their wealth byw the 
aweat of their brows, the acuteness of their 
u~derstandings, and the strength of their 
unswerving self-reliance. Tuts was long 
before the developinent of the Stock Ex- 
| change, and the working of the vast silver 
wealth of the Far West had given rise to 
the inushrooin-like fortunes of to-riay. 

Jobn Jacob Astor wasa native of Waldorf, 
near Heidelberg, in Germany. In 1783, 
when be wastwenty years of age, he set 
out for America. 

With but two delliarsin his pocket, and 
all his effects packed in a sinall bundie 
slung over his shoulder on a stick, he 
trudged on foot out of his native village. 
| In after years he used t» relate that he sat 
down to rest beneath atree at sume distance 
trom his starting-point, and there made 
three resolutions | to be honest, to be indus- 
trious, and not to gamble. 

Reaching the banks of the Rhine, be took 
a place aS 4n oarsiman on a limber raft, aud 
with the trifling sum: thus earned he paid 
his way to London. 

There he wok a situation, and worked 
with extraordinary diligence day and nizht; 
while, in addition te bis regular employv- 
ment, be was making biswself tolerably 
acquainted with the Engiit tongue. 

When he at last determined to sail for 
America, he was the possessor of a ineayre 
siock of clothes and fifteen guineas in 
English money. His passage cost him tive 
guineas, he kept another five in his pocket, 
and embarked the remainder of lis money 
in seven Geriman flutes to trade with in the 
New World. 

The situation which Astor procured on 
his arrival in New York was that of an 
assistant to a furrier. 

From the outset so minute was his atten- 
tion to the details of bis eralt or trade that 
he became reputed 48 the best judge of turs 
in America. 

On commencing business for bimeself, 
Astor's prosperity was tmarvellons. At first 
lis business «wie neeeseariivy local in its 
cheracter, tut, working order, it 
extended with, tin ulmumemst rapidity. 

He conducted an exceedingiy profitable 
fur trade with the Inudtans, in the course of 
which bis dealings led him to the Coluaibia 

liver, where, in 1811, he tounded Astoria, 
anu event which has beeu celebrated in the 
writings of Washington Irving. 

Tue furs whieh were obtained in the dis 
tant west were shipped ts England and to 
China. Frou: these places valuable cargoes 
were bronght im @Xchange to te sold at 
enormous profits in New York. 

As an instance of the varied character of 
his dealings, tt should te mentioned that 
Astor was the first rerchantin New York 
who kept 4 Slock of weustcal instruments, a 


horror, the door settly opened, and the evil- 
looking wan with the grizzled hair, whom I 


room, creptiu with a dim lautern iu his 
hand. 

“Listen !"" he said, in a hvarse whisper, 
fixing me with his wicked eves, “'t you 


ou secreain or make the least disturbance, 
I know how to silence vou. I want the 
ring vour friend's pretty finger wears, and 
whatsoever money and other valuables you | 
have about vou. Make no resistance as you 
value your life’! 

I suppose I grew very white and trembled 
for Mabel said, in a surprisingly firm 
voice— 

**Don't faint, Effie, but give the man the 
valise to search; our lives are worth imore 
than the trummpery it contaius.’’ 

The robber set his lantern on che table 
and begun undoing the straps of our valise, 


which he bad entered. Where was tlic 
guard outside that bis age did not shine 
through our window? He might have ie 
cued us; but he did not come. 

“Effie,” said Mab, ina whisper t) ime — 
she need nut have whispered, for the rotsber 
could not understand our language—*T ain 
not going to give upmy ring without a 
This man evidentiy thinks the 
other door tocked on the outside and 
against our opening it ; otherwise Le wor | 
not let us stand se ciose wit. I have im 
band on the bolt now ; there—I have slipy. 
ic! Sain going to dash the robber's lanters 
from tbe table with this bundle of siiwis; 
In the darkness weean rust out upon the 
platiurm and call the guard. Don't lose 
your head ortry to detain me, tor I aim 
quite resolved. Be ready to fly when I 
give be sizuai.”” 

Before | could recover trom my astonisii- 
ment at this bold plan, there was a crash of 

lass upon the fluor, darkness, a wv liey of 
Tiolien vaths, and my sister and I were 


sale 


‘otsere 6908 


‘Guard, guard! we shrieked, with all 
the enerzy vf despair; but [rows some inex- 

licable cause he could not or would net 
bear us, thongh we saw his form quite 
plainly in the distance. 

Steps were beard in persuit «! us, and the 
angry curses of the burglar reached our 
terrur-stricken ears, when an inspiration 
neized Mabel. Sie put her little silver 
whistié to ber lips and blew till its peculiar 
note rang out iike a clarion on the still air. 


The sound of hasty t«tste;s approaching trade in which Germans seem to he the 
froin another direction became audibie; but leaders in every partoft the world. 
whether they were flor gexnt or ill we could By keeping bitusel! thoroughly acquaiiut 
pot tell. Mab had ket her eourage, and ed with the conditien of foreign trarkets, 
was leaning on ine. hal! fainting, when a Astor rarely suffered any losses except 
voice calling in English, “Hallo! What is when his orders had been disobeyed ; and 
the matter? W hatare vou rascals doiuyg ? has been stated that tle profits f single 
Re ed to put new life into her Yage Sometimes + hel as bigh a sure 

Iw men Fan tow aria UF, (ine wi m= Sey . 

t if amazement a I ‘ 
ized as Sidney We r 
painion. ars 

We clung t him, and hovered over tle ik . ~* a win 
With tears, bysterica! ‘ighter Ww i yained Judicrus inves Sin property, 
berent thanks, and did wv notice tia wid Tatter.y by bis great undertaking, Astur 


use, wich, UDI: 





ll 





suitor for Mabel s band awaiting his a 
sf 


The life of Astor is broadly typical of the , 


receut Uimes, was the , 


It was afterwards discovered that Anton 


by two ruffians, one of whom bad stolen his | 


was t) return borme, | 


Mab’s face betrayed thather beart had | 





hte! in 


largest and the inost magnificent 
the United States. 

During the whole of his life thie wonder. 
ful man was sometimes liberal in his deal- 
ings, but always shrewd, 

Hv bequeathed twenty thousand dollars 
t) the poor of his native vildage, and four 
hundred thousand dollars for the founda 
tien of the Astor Library of New York. 
At his death, which took place in 1544, 
Astor's estimated wealth was twenty 
millions of dollars, 
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ON THE HIGH SEAS. 


(PINE Government at its diferent «tations 
uses various descriptions of sound signals 
for the guidance of mariners during 

og’, Storins and heavy weather. To otwi- 
ate the wysterious disappearances and the 
irightful calamities imeident ts the 

scientific nen have bent their oncngien end 
their knowledge gathered from all the 








sources of Observation and personal ex 
rience, Every practic: invention and skill 
of mechanics bus been experimented with, 
tried, adopted, and putinto use for the 
benefit of the maritime world. 

S-und signals by means of gongs are 
Ss inewhat used on lightships, especially in 
British waters, but are intended for use in 
close quarters, narrow harbors and short 
channels. Their effective range m barely 
50) yarda, The use of guns is going out of 
date, though there are instances on record 
where they have been serviceable. They 
have been abandoned on account of the 
length of intervals oftween successive 
explosions, the brie! duration of the sound, 
its lability to be quenehed by local seunda, 
its easy obliteration by «a sudden puff of 
wied, and other objectionable reasons 
Tne gun-cotton rocket has been found 
quite serviceable in rock lighthouses, A 
charge of gun-Cotton ix inciosed in the head 
ofa rocket, which is projected to the height 
of 1,000 feet, when the cotton ts exploded 
and the sound sped in all directions. Some 
of tiese rockets have been heard at a distance 
of twenty-five miles. 

Every United States light ststton has in 
use a bell signal, Many of these signals 
are clock-work run by machimery. The 
bells weigh all the way from three bun- 
dred to three thousand pounds, They are 
in use all along the coast of the United 
States, The distances at which the tolling 
of the bell can be heard vary aceording to 
circumstances and attnosphere conditions, 
ure uncertain, und, like the gong, are re. 
liable only at short distances. The whist 
ling buoys, consisting of an iron by 
shaped bulb, twelve feet ac coms at its widest 
part and floating twelve feet out of water, 
and emitting a mournful sound that can 
be heard for fifteen niles, is now coming in 
extensive use in America, French, German 
and English waters. The machinery in 
the bulb is so arranged that the motion of 
the buoy rising and talling with the waves 
produces a sound that pierees the heaviest 
alinosphere, penetrates the thickest fog, 
taaveling tnile upon mitle, continuous, dis 
Linct, Warning Suipimasters of their proxi- 
imity to land and dangerous co xasts, 

The bell boat, a clusmmsy coutrivance, has 
been superseded by the bell bueva, The 
bell is mounted on the bottoms: section of an 
iron buoy, whieh is decked over and fitted 
with «framework lo which a three-hundred- 
pound bell ts rigidly attached. A radial, 
grooved iron plate is made fast to the trame 
under the bell and close to it. on which is 
luda free common bell. The restlessness 
of the sea sways the buoy, the ball rolls on 
the plate, striking sone side of the bell at 
each tivtion with such force as to cause it to 
toll. The contrivance is best adapted to 
shoal water, harbors and rivers, where short- 
range sound is needed aud sucuther water 
obtained, 

The truinpet consists of a huge trumpet, 
with a large throat and a flaring mouth. In- 
side there are a resounding cavity and a 
steel tongue. Alr is condensed in «a reser- 
voir and driven through the trumpet by hot 
ziror steain machinery, and is capable of 
making «a Shriek that eon be hearc at great 
distanees, extending over the water as far as 
ten tiles, ‘ 

The trumpet, however, * subject two fre- 
quent Stoppayes Gurtou \utyey weather, and 
requires inany repeim whieh render it un- 
certain and of were danger than aid to 
naviyation., The sir t sists of a huge 
trumpet witha wide tmouth and a narrow 
throat, and issounded by driving compress 
ed air or steam through a dimsk placed in the 
throat. Inthe disk are tweive radial slits; 
back of the fixed disk isa revolving plate 
containing a8 tnatv seniiar openings The 
plate is rotated 2400 tines a minute, and 
each revolution Causes the escape and inter- 
ruption of twelve jees of or or steam through 
the openings tu the tisk and revating table. 
The siren is Opersed under a pressure of 
twenty-two pounds of steam and can be 
beard a8 far trou: twenty to thirty miles, 

_ ——_—_—> - 


LittLceE Japs.—Ja ones ecbtidren are 
taught Wo observes strvetis tie femtivnle tn 
honor of ther guts, ant on « festival 
morning the litte telieas witl go very 
early to the barbers to lhewe their heads 
shaved, then they will potent and powder 
their taces and Start away for aSbinto tem 


ple. When they cannot get inte the temple 

they ring the bell outside tv) cali the god's 

attent'on to what they bave to sav, drop 

sine money into a Dox and ask the god t 
ssthem. Coming aluny they have prot 
¥Y brought two nice cakes ots tit coe 


vay, which ev give ‘ “ y yg t 
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JENMY AND 1. 





BY PIPKIN. 





little people we must have looked, as 

we trotted through the lengthening 
suadows from the old Manor Farinhouse, 
where we had been ae with our 
grandmother and Uncle Jobn, all the suim- 
wner-time. Now August was fast plowing 
itself away towards September, and all was 
rich, ripe grain, bappy toiling and mirth, in 
the far-stretching fields, Out from the old 
flower-wreathed porch we both of us trudged 
and away on an expedition of our own, 

“We mustn't be idle—the bees are not 
idle, are they ?”’ piped Jemmy, turning to 
watch the bees working in the flower-beds, 
And I responded— 

“No, nor are we idle if we try to be busy."’ 

“And seeing other fo.k work is like work- 
ing ourselves, isn't it?"’ reasoned Jominy. 

“And picking flowers for grandinaimina is 
real mend 4 was inv complacent rejoinder, 
pressing the wooden basket I carried closer 
to my side, and thinking myself a very 
industrious little woman. 

Away on the downs, all beautiful colors 
were chasing each other atnong the sun- 
beams, and the trees waved overhead, as if 
they liked to fan all the busy toilers on the 
earth. And by the old beech-tree, at the 
cross-roads,we met Uncle John. 

“Well,” was his greeting; ‘where do you 
two midges think you're off to?” 

“I'm going to look a‘ter the harvest 
folk,”’ quoth Jemmy, with a swagger. 

“And Dia going to gather flowers for 
grandmamimna—and we're not midges, 
uncle," said I, with a yirl’s protest. 

“Ab! what are vou, then, little 
hair?” was his siiling reply, putting back 
my yellow curls from iy forehead with 
bie finger. 

“Two busy people that don’t like to be 
idje."’ 

“Ah! well,go on, you make-believes ; 
mind and be hoine by sundown, and don't 
lose yourselves."” Thus he admonished 
us; then be went bis way, and we ours, 

“Sundown is a long time, isn’t it, Nell?” 
remarked Jemumy; “and we're not such 
sillies a8 to lose ourselves." 

“No; uncle doesn't know how wise we 
are,” I answered ; and then we travelled on 
all through the rich, ripe harvest-glory of 
corn fielas. 

But the barvest folks seemed very far 
off; the silent fields lay basking in the sun- 
shine, with the lengthening shadows 
stretching athbwart them, some with the 
go'den grain cut and ready for carting, soime 
atillstanding awaiting the sickle, But no 
happy toilers were to be seen. Yes, we 
alighted upon one, a lad sitting manufae- 
turing a bene el aay and watching some 
sheep wandering in afield, where the wheat 
had n rea and gleaned. 

“Where are the harvest folk ?"’ question- 
od Jommy, with dignity. 

‘Harvest folk, young sir! 
question, ‘cause them's everywhere,’ 
plied the lad, with a grin. 

I don’t see them,’’ was the reply. 

“T'm a harvest folk, and so is them— 
theim’s bavin’ their barvest,’’ saying which 
the boy jerked bis thumb in the direction 
of the sheep. 

“They're not tolk, they are sheep,’’ dis- 
sented Jewmy, with scorn. 

‘Well, follow your noses, youngsters; 
and you'll find sume harvest folk, if ye go 
far 6noughb."’ 

“He's a great rude boy, Nell, come away,” 
queth Jemmy to me, taking ny band, and 
boy-like leading meon, And as we went 
we met a mite of a boy of about Jeminy’s 
aye, with a sinall bundle of corn on his 
shoulder, like a uiniature man, 

“Are you come from the harvest people?" 
asked Jeinimy. 

* Yos,’”’ was the child's reply. 

“And where are thev ?"’ 

*T don’t know; ever so far away. I'in 
carrying bome mother’s corn.’’ With that 
the little nan trudged on bis way, and we 
went flitting bere and there, I picking corn- 
flowers, and Jemmy looking tor fat toads 
and shrews. And all the while our shad- 
ows’ standing by our sides warned us of 
what would betal!l us ere long. 

‘*T think,” said I, presently, ‘that I'll sit 
down here by these leaves awhile;’’ but ere 
we had bent our tired little limbs, out flew 
a beautiful bird from their midst, all blue 
and gold, and many other tints interiming- 
ling to our iumyinative eyes, viewing it in 
the sunlight. 

“Ob, Nelli, what a beauty!”’ cried Jemmy, 
and hand in hand we drew wo adinire it, as 
it poised itself in mid an over our heads, 
To our childish taucy it wasa stranger bird, 
@ wanderer tro some foreign clime. 

“Ob, if ] could saetel it!’ I sighed. 

“Ob, if I coud cateh it!’ cried more 
inatter-of-fact Jemimy; and then, «a8 the 
bird few away, we foiowed it as if we were 
charined, speli-bound. 

Away and away, across the fields, up the 
steep hili-side, our backs to the sun, our 


[ ‘ists was five, I seven—two quaint 
¢ 


That's a wide 
’ re. 


fuces—ab, me! that pretty bird led us far 
astray : and now we were in the copse, on 
the sloping bili-side Tous our bird had 
wiled us ve heard it sing to us, a8 
werry laughter, ae we waudered her 
there seeking it in shady tangle, bul 
never touud it, nor caught a yiliinpse of it 


we saw it wing its way thither, and that 
wasall. When we emerged upon the open 
downs again, the sun had set, the corimfetds 
below lovked dim and glooury, at 1) soime- 
thing were lost, dead, aod over the wild 





flutty | 


| heart quake, 








waste of downn, shadows were creoping and ¢ 


crawling. Aud ob, buw our 


little legs | 


- _ - —— — _- 


ached! We were fain to sit down and rest 
awhile. ‘ 

What was worse, we had turned and 
twisted, and gone bither and thither,till we 
= not know in what direction lay our 
Ome, 


left, east, west, north, and south, but those | 


dark, deepening shadows seemed to be 
creeping after us, and monsters came crawl- 
ing and stealing up the hill-side, and went 
we knew not whither. Then a mist 

athered over, not deep and blinding, but 
Fase enough to make everything look 
unreal and terrible to us small, lonely 
creatures, 

“Oh, Jeminy, what is that?’ cried I asa 
great, dark something looined near us, 

“Ob, I don't know,” said he, in a frigh,- 
ened whisper ; but he threw bis arm about 
ine, his boy-nature strong within bim, 

Then the wind swept cold and bleak, 
bringing with ita low growl—at least so it 
sounded to our poor frightened senses, 
and we fairly clung to each other. 

“That's wolves! moaned Jemimy, while 
that great threatening something at our side 
seeined to fade away, others stealing up 
and taking its place, 

“Wolves don’t live in England,” said I, 

“They did when little William was a 
boy,” returned Jemmy, and I, as I remein- 
bered the tragic story of the little woodman 
and his dog Ciesar, felt that we too, for 
aught we knew, were lo pass through a 
ti.ne of terror, as he did, 

In an instant the incidents of that story 
rose before me like living pictures, The 
death of little Willianui'’s fatber, his cruel 


brothers banding together, and taking hin 
| could be, 


three days’ journey into the forest, just to 
be free of him, to let him die of hunger or 
what not, shutting up bis only friend, his 
trusty dog Crosar, at bome. 
iway on the third night while he slept, his 
awakening, 
their return during the day, bis terror at 
nightfall, Then I saw him praying, as the 
weird sounds of the woods made his little 
Then tollowed the untmistak- 
able howl of the wolves, his flight hither 
and thither, his climbing a tree to be safe 
from the hideous animals, aud seeing a 
light while there. 

Next, I saw him rushing toward it, a wol! 
on his track, the glare of fiery eyes behind 


We rose and turned to right and | 


| 
mind that in the least. 
Their stealing | 


his long, weary waiting for | 


| very pleased and happy. 


him, the pat of feet, the panting breath; the | 


river which barred his progress, and stayed 
his flying, stumbling, uncertain teet; the 
loaping Of the animal ou his back, which 
»roved to be his dear little dog Cvsar, broke 
lel from howe, and come to find him; 
Cwsar's fight withw wolf which followed, 
and, oh, joy! bis coming upon his grand- 
nother’s collage, ta home and safety. Tears 


rushed to my eyes as it all rose before me. | 


** Let us hide away in the copse,” said I, 


for | fancied that agrowling, wailing sound | 


caine sweeping, up to us froin over the 


downs, 
*T think if we could get out on the other 


side, that would be our way home,” said I | 


to my wee brother, as we groped and 
threaded our way. 

But the other side of the copse was like 
this side, a tangle, a inystery; we were like 
two birds caught in a net. We sat down 
and cried bitterly. 

And now there was a stirring among the 
bushes, and that howling, moaning, fearful 
sound seeined now upon us, now afar, till 
it lost itself in Space. “Crash, crash, crash, 
came something through the brambles and 
bushes, and, a8 by instinct, we leaped to 
our feet and ran. None bua child knows 
a child’s terror; 80 weak, 80 puny so 
unaccustomed to rely on itself tor protec- 
tion, for a ineans to escape from danger and 

veri]. Hand iu hand, we-rusbed forward 
ike the wandering babes in the wood ; now 
we fell, tripped up by a i00t of a tree; now 
that inoan swept over 


our feet, seudding on as before, - 
On, on, still on—glancing over my shoul- 


der, what did I espy but two fiery eyes | 


gleamiug through the darkness, as did poor 
hapless Williain, and the rush of some 
eager animal bent on prey, which would 
not be driven back, came distinct and clear. 
| did not tell Jeminy what my startled 
eyes beheld, but burried him on, on 
—whither? 

Now caine the pant, pant of the creature’s 
breath, and now—as in the story of little 
William—there stretched before us astreain 
of water. What could we do? 

1 glanced behind me as we halted by the 
river in front, into which we had well-nigh 
rushed. 

Ah ! those burning eyes were upon us, so 
to speak, the creature's breath fanned iny 
cheek. Now his paws were on tny shoulder 
to tear inedown. I shrieked to some un- 
known hand to save me, and Jemimy 
belaboured him with a stick he caught up 
in desperation. But the beast did not bite 
ine, only whined out wed and licked my 
face. It was Ben, Uncle John’s old dog 
Ben; and oh, joy ! there was Uncle Jobn 
himself bearing down upon us, like some 
giantin the gloom. 

** Well, you youngsters, what have yuu to 
say for yourselves to Ben and me?’ so he 
questioned,as we clung tightly to bin, each 
holaing a band, 

“Uncle,” said I, after I bad kissed the 
dear old dog, and Jemiuny bad caressed hiin. 
‘uncle, did you hear anything geowling all 
about? We did, and thought twas wolves, 
same as little Williain weard. 

‘No, Nell, I beard no Sound of wolves 
how could [ when there were no wolves 
hear? That wasthe wind you beard, little 
one,”? was the reply. 

*A nd we saw great monsters that crawled, 
and crept, aud trightened us ever so much," 
i told bitin, with a quaver in my voice. 

“That wasthe mist wreathbing and curling, 
which your frightened little hearts tnade 
wevusters of. But cowe, you’ve uot an- 





us, that terrible | 
inoan more like a roar, and we were on | 


| society. 
| inistress sid to me, Dolly, I ain the Queen 
to-day,and Bertie is the King,” I was not at 


swered my question—what have you to say 
| to Mr. Ben and ine for leading us this long 
dance?" 

“Tt was a bird’s fav it, uncle,” said I, true 
to iny sex in making iny excuse, ‘ta dear, 
lovely bird, which flew away in here, and 
|.we followed it, and so—and so we forgot 


| and were lost.”’ 

| “Ah! children,” said Uncle John, as he 
| led us home, one on either side of him, I 
wearing uncle's pocket-handkerchief on 
my head, knotted into something likea 
turban, Ben trotting on before—“Ahb, 
children, little feet shouldn’t wander far 
froin home; little heads shouldn't think 
theinsel ves over-wise ; and little things like 
pretty birds shouldn’t make small people 
forget their uncle’s cominand to be botme 
before sundown. Now, if you will only 
just get home by mnoondown, ‘twill do very 
well,” 
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THE QUARREL. 


TOLD BY A DOLL. 











caine into the world, to find that I was 
to become the property ofa King and 
(luce. I bad seen a great deal of lite 
through my shop-window, and bad come to 
the conclusion that I was formed for high 
So, therefore, when my new 


| WAS very pleased indeed, when I first 


all surprised, butbeld myself as firmly as 
belore. 


| The King and Queen sat down together 


on their throne, and were as happy as happy 
The litthe Queen’s feet dangled 
a good way oft the ground, but she did not 
She put one chubby 
arin around her brother to keep her quite 
tirin, and the other arin around ine. 

When a nice little tat, dimpled arin holds 
ine tightly against a loving heart, I teel 
It I were a pussy. 
eat I should purr, for I feel that I am in 
ny right place. 

*Now Lam King and you are Queen,” 
said the little boy; ‘and everybody that 
coines in must bow to us,’ 

‘Dolly shall be the princess," said the 
little girl, in a voice like that of a coving 
dove. 

“fer name must be Sophonishba,”’ said 
the little boy gravely. ‘That sounds soime- 
thing like a prinecen,” 

* ‘Topanithba,’’ repeated the little girl, 
very much pleased; and then she pressed 
ine close to ber heart, 

Suddenly a cloud passed over the face of 
the little boy. He looked at me bard fora 
injnute, and then he spoke. 

‘““No, that won’t do at all,” he said; *1 
aman old French King, and we're under 
the vid Salic law. She mustn't be a Prin- 
cess, or she'll never come to the throne. 
We must pretend she is a Prince, and we'll 
call ber Jack.”’ 

You should have seen the little girl’s face 
at this, All the dimp!es went out of it, and 
she looked quite trightened. 

“Oh, don’t call her Jack, dear,’’ she cried; 
‘it’s sougly. And I'd rather she was a 
Princess,”’ 

‘Then she wi!l never come to the throne,” 
said the boy solemnly. ‘1 read it lately in 
inv history.” 

Here the little girl looked mueh inclined 
to cry. 

“Ob, don’t say she wont come to the 
throne!” she cried piteously. “I like my 
Princess Sopbonisba so much.” 

“She'll never come to the throne,’ said 
the King laying down the law with ‘jis 
fore-finger; “a Princess is no good at all. 
She's a stupid.” 

“Well, she shan’t be called Jack,” said 
the Queen, plucking up a little spirit. 

“Tnen I shan‘t play,’ said the little 
King, atonce juping down off the ebair. 

All their play was spoilt. The throne 
was deserted, the sceptre iaid down, They 

did not care to be King or Quueeu by thetn- 
selves. 

“I shall go down to mamma, thenu,’’said 
the Queen, and she put inedown on a chair, 
| and went off. 

For some time Bertie stood in the 
corner, looking very cross. Then he 
looked round, and began wondering when 
May would come back. Next he coim- 
inenced to cry. 

‘“ Naugbty girl! naughty girl! [ don't 
want her to come back!’’ aud he took a piece 
of string out of his pocket, and kept siash- 
ing it against bis sleeve as he spoke. 

Suddenly, in the midst of his temper, be 
caught sight of me, 

“Nasty doll!’’ he cried; ‘we should never 
have quarrelled if it badn’t been for you! 
You shall be a boy,’’ he added, sternly ; 
“tor Pil cut all your hair off! ""f 

A shudder went threugh me. Unfortu. 
nately the nursery scissors were lying on 
the table—he took therm up, and 1n a minute 
it was done. Clip, clip, went the scissors, 
as if they were pleased, and nearly the 
whole of iny flaxen curls lay seattered on 
the tloor, How I looked I don’t know, but 
I think Bertie was a litile trightened when 
he saw what he had done. 1 don’tthink he 
| was anxious for bis sixter to see me, s. he 
| Jumped up on the fender and put ine on top 
| of the tnantle-piece. 

The nursery-duor opened, and the little 
girl caine back. Ina iminute she ran up to 
the chair where she had left me, and then 
looked at ber brother. 

“Where’s dolly? she cried and she 

oOoKed auxiousiy r na 

‘*] shan’t tell you,” said Bertie, beginning 
tu look frightened. 

“oh, dolly, Colly ; isiny dolly ?’’ 
cried the litthe virl, and how J longed for a 
voice that could answer ber. I could hear 
her yom ali round the room, palling oper 
drawers aud cupboards, and bunting for me 

but 1 uvver swid @ word, 








where 








Suddenly I heard a cry. 


here | ty 
to the bearth-rug, w a 
~ Tunes eutinen 


and nearly all iny beautiful 
the fluor. 

“Oh, my dear dolly! my dear dolly! 
He's cut off ber hair. Oh, you cruel boy 1” 
cried the litthe Queen, she st down 
and cried asif her heart wuuld break. Then 
she glanced up, and caught sight of where I 
lay, placidly reposing on the mantelpiece 
with ny eyes turned ap to the ceiling. 

Ina inoment she was upon a chair, and 
ready to fetch ine down, when what with 
the chair being unsteady, aud her eyes 
being full of tears, the chair sli beneath 
ber, and down she fell on the ° 

“My dolly, my dolly !’’she cried between 
her tears, and the nurse took me down 
froin the mantelpiece, and gave me to her. 
How she did ery over ine! I felt dread- 
fully vexed, because tears are fatal to my 
complexion. 

Bertie stood looking on frightened, and 
caine up to look at his sister. 

‘(Go away, you naughty boy,”’cried nurse; 
‘it’s all your doing, and your sister will 
make herself ill with crying.”’ 

When my little Queen heard Bertie 
being blamed she grew ee all at 
once, She gave her eyes a wipe with 
her handkerchief, and she got off nurse’s 
knee, and turned to Bertie. Bertie vas 
crying too, and be bad gone quite white 
with the tright that he got when he saw 
little May fall down. 

“Oh, May, 1 ain so sorry, dear,” be said ; 
‘‘will you kiss me, dear, and make it up? 
Do, please,’’ 

No need to ask the little Queen twice; 
she threw her little arms around 

**[ am so sorry, May,” he said; “ ! didn’t 
know you would have cared so much.” 

*-Never mind, Bertie, dear,”’ said the little 
(Queen amg | ; and she tried to look cheer- 
tul, though I knew she was grieved to the 
heart. “Perhaps it’s almost for the best,’’ 
she whispered, softly ; ** for now ghe can be 
Prince or Princess, just whichever you 
itke.”’ 

So they made it up, and cried and 
laughed again, as is the way with these 
inferior mortals. I had remained calm all 
the tine, which isthe correct fraine of inind 
in which a doll should take vicissitudes of 
fortune, but the poor little Queen had cried 
till she washed nearly all the color off ny 
face. 

{ lived with the ciildren fora long time 
after this, but I never saw them quarrel 
again. 

tlic viiiiiliiirnais 

A CHLNESE PRISON.—AS we entered the 
jail-yard, fifty or sixty men swarmed out 
from the dark re, which led into 
their dens, all heavily ined, with long, 
coarse, matted hair, banging in wisps, or 
standing on end round their death-iike 
faces, in filthy rags, with emaciated forins 
caked witu dirt, and bearing inarks of the 
torture ; and nearly all with sore eyes, 
swelled and bleeding li skin diseases, 
and putretying sores. These surrounded 
us closely, and as, not without a shudder, I 

through them and one of their dens, 
they pressed upon us, blocking out the 
light, uttering discordant c ies, and clainor- 
ing with one voice, “kum sha ’—that is, 
backsheesh ; looking more like demons 
than living wen, as abject and depraved as 
crime, despair, and cruelty can make thein. 
Within, the blackness, the filth, the verivin, 
the stench, overpowering even in this cool 
weather—-the rubbish of rags and potsherds, 
cannot be described. 

Here, in semi-starvation and misery, 
with nameless cruelties upeu 
them without restraint, festering in one de- 
praved mass, are the tried and the untried, 
the condemned, the guilty and innocent(? ) ; 
the turderer and pirate; the devtor and 
petty thief, all huddled together ; without 
hope of exit, except to the adjacent judg- 
inent-seat, with its horrors of * the question 
by torture,”’ or to the “ field of bloog” not 
faraway. On earth there can not be seen a 
spectacle (nore hideous than that of these 
abject wretches, with their heavy letters 
eating into the flesh of their necks and 
ankles (if on their wasted skeletons, 
covered with ve.min and running sores, 
there isany flesh left), their thick, matted 
bristly black bhair—contrasting with the 
shaven heads of the free—tine long, broken 
claws on their fingers and toes, the hungr 
look in their emaciated faces, and their 
clamorous cry, kum-sha! kum-ehal 

They thronged around us their 
chains, one man saying that they rs) 
little rice they had to “drink the foul water 
to fill theinselves ;""anotber shriek, “‘would 

I were in your prison in Hong-Kong,” and 
this was chorused by many voices saying, 
“In Hong-Kong they have fish and vegeta 
bles, and more rice than they can eat and 
baths, and beds to sleep on ; gor, good is 
the prison of your queen!” but bigher 
swelled the cry of kuin-sha; and as.we 
could not give alins to severals bundreda, 
we eluded them, though with difficulty ; 
and, a8 we squeezed through the narzow 
door, execrations foilowed us; and high 
above the heavy clang of -be fetters and 
the general din rose the ery, “Foreign 
Devils,’ (Fan-Kwai), as we passed out 
into sunshine and liberty, and the key was 
turned upon them and their «aisery. 
— ——_— ° — 

A STORY is told of a recently-slected cor- 
oner in a Georgia town, who, after 
growing tired of waiting tur «4 subject, killed 
summoned ajury, aud proceeded 
retort y- 








his cow, 
with the Inquest with due c 
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traveling man siould take with 
Price twenty- 


EVERY 
bina bottle of Sal vation Oil. 
five cents. 

a 

SALVATION OIL is guaranteed to effect a 
cure in all rhumatic avd ueuralgie affec- 
tions. Price 25 cents. 
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A VALENTINE. 


Your gran’ ma, in her youth, was quite 
As bilthe a maid as you, 
And, though her hair is snowy white, 
er eyes il) have their maiden bive, 
An4 oa her cheeks, a+ fair as thine, 
Methtuks « giriteh Mash would giow 
If you recalled the valentine 
She got, ah ! many years azo. 


A valorous youth loved gran‘msa then, 
And wooed her in that auld lang syne ; 
And Gret he told hissecret when 
He sent the maid that valentine. 
No perfamed page of sheet of guid 
Was that Oret hint of love he sent, 
But with the secret gan pa told— 
‘‘llove you" gran’ ma eas content, . 


(+0 ask your gran‘ma, if you vill, 
If—theugh her head be bowed with gray — 
If—though her feethe patse be chili — 
True love abideth not for aye « 
But that quaint portr-it om the wall, 
That smiles upon her from above, 
Methinks your gran‘ macan recall 
The sweet divinity of ove. 


Dear Elsir, here's nopage of «Ad— 

No sheet embossed with cunning art— 
Bot heres the solemn pledge of oid ; 

**I love you, with ail my heart.*’ — 
And if in what I send you here 

You read not all of love express’d, 
Go-£e lo gran’ ma, Piste dear, 

And she will tell you all the rest ! 
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THE SENSITIVE PLANT. 





HE singular phenomenon exhibited by 
this well-known exotic has lopg been 
the admiration of the curious, a puzzle to 
the botanist, and a standing marvel in the 
vegetable kingdom. The plant has the 
property of contracting certain parts of its 
structure when touched, and is not only 
sensible to the application of force, but ap. 
pears to be influenced by the surrounding 
elements. Sudden degrees of heat or cold, 
“steam from boiling water, sulphur-fumes, 
the odor of volatile liquids—in fact, any- 
thing that affects the nerves ot animals, ap- 
pears also to affect the sensitive plant. It 
.is in the highest degree a nervous subject, 
and, like that species of the genus homo, is 
in this country a thorough hothouse habi- 
tant. 

The subject of our present consideration 
was originally introduced from Brazil, and, 
along with other plants possessing the 
same faculty in different degrees, is common 
to other parts of South America. The stem 
of the plant iscylindrical, and of a green 
or purplish color, with two spines at the 
base of each leat, besides a few others scat- 
tered about the branches. The leaves are 
pinnatifid, or divided into pairs, supported 
on long footetalks, and each pinnule is tur- 
nished with fifteen or twenty pairs of ob- 
long, narrow and shining leaflets. From 
the base of the leat stalks proceed the ped- 
uncles or flower-stalks, each of which sup- 
ports a bunch of very smal] white or flesh- 
colored flowers. The seed-vessels are united 
in packets of twelve or fifteen each, and are 
edged with minute spines, each husk con- 
taining three seeds. 

It is difficult to touch a leaf of a healthy 
mimosa—under which name the sensitive 
plant is also known—even in the most deli- 
cate manner, without causing it to close. 
The great nerve which passes along the 
centre of the leaf half serves asa hinge for 
the sides to close upon, and this they do 
with great exactness, the two sides exactly 
opposing each other. If the pressure is 
made with considerable force the opposite 
leaf of the same pair wil! be affected at the 
same time and moved in the same manner. 
Upon squeezing the leaf still Larder, all the 
leaflets on the same side close immediately, 
as if resenting the affront. The effect may 
be even carried so farthat the leaf-stalk 
will bend to the branch from which it is- 
sues, and the whole plant culiect itself into 
a bundle. 

As soon as evening approaciies, the sensi- 
tive plant begins to lower its leaves, til] at 
Jength they rest upon the stem. With the 
morning light, they gradually re-open. 
W hen the leaves have even faded and turned 
yellow, the plant still continues this action, 
and retains its sensilnlity when agitated by 
external inflaecnces. A fine rain will not 


a branch has been separated trom the shrub, 
the leaves stil] retain their sensibility, and 
will shut on being touched. If the end of a 


will continue to act tor some time. 

It the sensitive plant be plunged into 
cold water, the leaves will close, but will 
afterwards re-open ; and, if touched in this 
state, willagain shut themselves, as if in 
the open air, but not so quickly, This ex- 
periment does not seem to injure the plant. 
If the extremity of a leaf exposed tw the 


match, it closes instantly ; and at the same 
moment, not only the leaflet which is oppo- 
site to it follows its example, but all] that are 
upon the same stock. If a drop of sulphu- 


main stationary, the plast is not immedi- 


leaflet to another, till all of them on the 
affected stock is closed. Although: a branch 
of this wondertal plant be cut through 
three-fourths of its diameter, yet the leaves 
belonging to it retain the same degree of | 
sensibility, and open and shut with their | 
usual freedom. The vapor of builing water | 
affects the leaves in the same manner as if | 
they were burned, and for several hours 
they appear benumbed—in fact, seldom re- 
covering themselves during the remainder 
of the day. 

These are some of the principal phe- 
nomena connected with this very singular 
plant. No doubt, other experiments have 
been made ; but these will serve to show 
how much akin is the delicate organiza- 
tion of this plant to that of the animal king- 
dom. ’ 

Many conjectures have been formed,and 
many theories raised, to account satisfac- 
torily for the working of this exquisite ma- 
chine ; but the mainspring is still hidden, 
and has, as far as we know, e'uded the | 
search of the naturalist. We can only con- | 
template the plant as one of those natural 
wonders which add to our admiration of 
Mother Nature aad her products. 
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ce Brains of Bold. 


People flatter us, because they can de- 
pend on our credulity. 

Past years and past pleasures are like 
water poured through a sieve. 

It is no part of wisdom w be miserable 
to-day because we fear we may to-morro«. 

An open mind, an open hand, and an 
open heart will fund every ehere an open door. 

Men, like books, at the beginning and | 
end have blank leaves—tofanecy and gray-haired old 
age. 

The mind has more room in it than one 
would tinagine, if * you weald furtich the apart- 
ments. 

Whoever feels pain in bearing a good 
character of bis orightor wilifrel a pleasure in the 


reverse. 

Good things may be used for evil pur- 
poses; the kiss of Judas was a eign for the betrayal of 
his master. 

To rise early only requires quickness of 
decision; it is one of theme subjects which wimit of no | 
turning over. } 
Friendship isa stardy plant, a sweet herb | 
and savory : tut when it tvwrher the purse-strings, 
somehow it sirivess. 

These roses under my window make no 
reference to former roses of ts better ones: they are ’ 
for what they are; they exiet Uday 

Kisses are like grains of gold or silver 
found upon the ground, of no value themselves, but 

5 preciuus as showing that 4 mine is near. 

It we wish our children to revere high 
things—thing> simple, and yore and tuvely, apd of 
g00d TEpurt— #E muel s68 Ele se the + xammple. 

It is one of the il) signs of our times that 
so many seem te preter eluygucnere to trath, and 
preaching which entertains aud ~~Abes Us that which 
profits. 

The beauty of the face i« 4 frail posses 
sion, a short-lived flower, only attached to the more 
epidermi-, trut Urat of the wiet ie innate anu un- 
changeable. 

The worst things are the perversion of 
good things. Abused inteliectual gifts wake the 
dan crows villain; avased sensiVilities make the ac 
complished tempter: ated sflection® engender te 
keenest of al! misery. 

It is not the amount of knowledge stored 





distur> the mimosa atall; but should the | 
rain fall heavily, and be accompanied by 
wind, the plant becomes immediately af- | 
fected. When irritated and made to close | 


by furce, the time meceseary tor the leaves ' | 


recover their usua] position varies from 
ten lo twenty minutes, according to lhe 6ea 
son and the bour of the day 

Though heat aad cold contribute greatly 
towards its alternate motion, yet the p.ant 
is more sluggish im ite movements and less 
seasidve in winter than in summer. After 


upin the memory that wri letermine ite value to 


‘life. but the way ia which 0 has Seen gained, the was 
in wihetets it 1. be the effect it hae produced, and i+ 
produciuz, epon the thes gilete and actione. 
When we deplore the absence of some 
ex ‘ ’ we ft te relives 
2 © Ost» te 
a Dea; 
> 
: x 
volce peret Met eo s seared -? r words a 
ry y ts» 


| their actions« 


| that a smave yet ys the feator 





detached branch is kept in water, the leaves 


rays of the sun is burned with a lens or a | 
In the (hicayo schools, 


| four girls among its pages, aud its ducket clerk isa 
woman. 


: eptlnn lile, Ga., church, aystisseid to be the only « 
ric acid is p'aced upon a leaf so as to re- | erhile, Ga- ec * ee 


ately affected ; but when nt begins to spread, 
the irritation is communicated from one | 


| hair. 


| firemen’s dinner, and was received with great ap- | 


| weomarry, caused the principal te receive Gfty appli- 
| cations from other ladies in the city for the vacancy. 


| look lazy.*” 


trition, ant of unspeakable love. 


| cls was made by a young lady of ( ohamtrus, 
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' Femininities. News Notes. 


~ Paris has a woman's lights association. — | ~ A Providence, R. L., dog eats hot wanbed 


«lot 
| Female commercial travelers are increas- | ‘'"** 
| ing in number in England. | Cents do not circulate in New Orleans or 
: Denver. 
Six strong cigars a day are smoked by a ““**** 
| Mount Hotly, N. J., woman. | fowa has 91,000 horses, or one for every 
| ten persons, e 


The fox terrier is saidto be rapidly die | 
placing the pug a+ a lady's pet. 

Two women in Buffalo have gone crazy 
vver the story told them by a furtane teller. 

The heart of a woman never grows old ; 
when it has ceased to love, it has ceased tolive. 


A Springfield, Out., man has invented s 
boxing-man. 

In Bond street, London, there is a “‘hospi- 
tal for dolla.** 

Corporal punishment has been abolished 


The Kansas House of Representatives has 
A corncob-pipe factory at Washington, 


Mo., emplors fifty men. 

Patents issued on applications of electricity 
already number over 6,00, 

In 1825 Fall River had but one Irieh resi- 
dent. Now there are 14,00, 

English swells are dropping the prefix 
‘*Mr.** from their visiting cards. 

The colored people are shortly to have « 
roller shating rink in New York. 

In one week, recently, there were thirty 
murders in Paris and its suburbe. 
| The number of letters posted in the world 

every year Is said to be 12, 0,0, om. 

Nearly $2,000,000 worth of printing ink 
is used in the United States every year. 

In Paris there are 150 tradesmen who 
deal in nothing but old postage-stam ps. 

China is the largest consamer of pig iron. 
Itis chiefly used for the manufacture of tote. 

Texas wishes to change her name trom 
‘*New Empire’’ stst-. 


—— 


A young lady acts as sexton of a Law. 


of that sex in the State. 
Persons who perspire freely should put a | 

little arsmonia in their toilet water. It t+ pleasant and 

dries the skin effectively. ‘ 

A St. Louis man took his girl to the 
theatre, a..d got seats right next thie wife, who was 
there with another fellow, 

Using a rubber comb is detrimental to the 
Persons witha great deal of electricityia the 
hair should ase a bone comb, 

There is one good thing about piany-play - 
ing for young iaties. It develops lot» of masele that 
will come handy for spanking. 

A Kansas paper, in a review of the laat 
year, remarked that it was notable for the sumber of 
weddings and other casualties. 

A new magazine is called ‘‘The Woman's 
Age."’ We have searched ite pages diligently, but 
can’t find out bow old she really was. 

A woman is supposed to have blown up 
the Tower of London, and several bandret theusand 
married Britons have a suspicion as te her Mewtity. 

“I do love dress !"’ exciaimed a young <0 
clety belle, ‘Then I should think vin would wear 
more of it,** retorted the cynical bachelor friend of j 
middie age. | ina mill pond at North Haverhill, S. Hf. 

They charge a quarter to witness a mar. ay. 
riage ceremony at Larued, Kan, Nearly $2) wa ta- A Bangor, Me., man has an orcer for ome 
ken at the door at a recent marriage at that place, for thousand boxes of chewing-gum, from Minacap tie, 
the benefit of the groom, Minn. 

“There is no place like home,” says the A roasted duck was the weapon with 
poet. Right ! unless it's the home of the young Wor | which s Hoboken, N.J., woman recently saciid 
man you're after, Thisis, of course, am exception. | per servant.) 

Fature poets will note it. ae 4 - - x 
4 id maid ot this city is the possesse The potato, introduced into England in 
An old maid 0 is City is the pose Dd 1630, was first eaten asa sweetmest, stewed in cark- 

of a monkey which chews tobaces, and a parrot which | wine and sugar. ; 

swears, Between them she le reported a+ saying she : : 

does not miss a hustand mach. Dr. Sam Jolinson was a great tea drinker. 

. P He is charged with «wallowing from tweety tr Cetrt 
-iTe hog: on) - ad " y 

A circle of rubies torms the newert em | ouig of an evening, 

gagement ring, The rubles represent the wealth ofa | . “i F 
No man over 55 years of age can obfaio 


man before marriage. The circle represents the | 
amount of money he ha. left afterwards. or hold a position in the emplowment of the fevated 
roads of New York, 


The tollowing toast was pronounced ata 


| the *‘Lone Star’ to the 
The latest industry is the manntactare of 
artificial ivory trom bones and «craps of sheepekia 
A hail million dollars is estimated as the 
sum that Americans annnally spend for tale wtines 
_A woman 72 years of age was baptize 
the Ahew 


According to an eminent writer om by- 
siene, irregular eating al restauract« is becoming @ 
fruitful source of dyspepsia, 

The I}linois county of Calhoun, with 
4,09) people, has not a mile of railroad track. oo beak, 
and not one telegraph office. 

The scientist with nothing elee to do bas 

“If you want to see things humming with- | Sxured oul that « grasshopper bas propertionstety 
out a belt slipping, °° writes somebody, ‘excite a wo- | 13) times the hicklog power of a man. 
man"*scuriosity, aud be slow to gratify it. The way | 
she scratches for ‘pay dirt’ makes ordinary energy 


plause: ‘The tadies—their eyes kindle the only 
flame aginst which there is no insurance. ** 

The rumor that one of the lady teachers | 
in the public schools of Birmingham, Ala., was about 


London cab-drivers have a mutoal pro- 
fective insurance company that pays $10) & year Wo 
disabled drivers, It has 1, 100 membership. 

Jumbo, a Newtoundland dog on Staten 
Island, found a man freezing the other night, se@ 
sulmimMnoned asistance at the police department. 

Thirty-seven railroads, embracing 11,000 
miles, or nearly one-tenth of the mileage of the coume 
try, were taken lu charge try rere.vere bast peas. 

‘The Stockton, Cal., people have become 
so symnathetic over the tramp queetiog, thet when 6 
Vagrant is arrested, he is released on hie own promice 
to leave lown 

A citizen of Medford, N, J., who claims 

Catin’* performance, to be the champion poultry sticker and picker ff the 
He Ahoundts and don- State, recently killed 73 fowls, weighing 1 poende, 
would tave been a | ina little jess than two bours, 


There is a sacredness in tears. They are 
«, but of power. They «peak 
They are 


not the mark of weakne« 
more eloqaently than a thousand tongue 
the messengers of overwheiming grief, of deep con- 


A Cincinnati girl danced trom early twi 
livit until 2 o'clock In the morning, and then fell | 
dead at her partner's feet, ‘Che young man wcured 
another girl, and went on with the ‘mazy waitz,’’ 
without dropping 4 note of losing & step 

Probably the most unique dramatic criti- 
Kan. 
Alter seeing a0 ‘*Unete Tom’ 
she concluded that ‘*had the 
kev had better support, the play 


j ae i \ , 
Kuod one. Phe necessity of persons keeping out of 
A young gentleman of Acairsville, Ga., | draughts, and taking careot their besith, ke shown 
made the inistake Of proposiog to tle sweetheart by | by the fact that during a recent week in Sew Yous 
postalcard, The card was read? twenty per- | 114 deaths occurred from pueumonta 
wone before it fellintothe hand- of the porn for) A patient in a Nevada insane asylum 


whom it was intended. A tig wecial seneation is the 
st . grasped his windpipe ao fiercely, ander the impree 
sion that a frog was in his throat, recentic, (hat it re- 


quired some hours to resuscitate bin. 


In a dry goods fight at Chambersbarg, 
this State, one firm put the price of calico down to 
i-4 of acenta vard, wherevpon the rival eomcerp of- 
fered a similar articie at ler of acent, of eight yards 
for one cent, 

The most polite man the country bas pro- 
duced bas been found hanging from tee leet of 6 
tree ina Connectical town, ome of ble thoes comtalea- 
ing anole begging pardon for trespassing om the land 
where the body wae found, 


A colored man was almost blown to pieces 
the other night at Martin«turyg, Ww. Van wy 4758 


con-equence, 

Handkerchiefs, wrought and edged with 
gold, used to be wornin England by geutiemen in 
their hats, as favors from young laties, the value of 
them being from fivepence toa obilling each in the 
reigu of Elizabeth, 1545. Paisley bawdaerchiels were 
first made in 17%. 


Deceive not thyself by over-expecting 
happiness in the marriage «tate: bovk at therein for 
coutentinent yreater than Gd will give, of @ crea- 
ture in thia. world can receive. viz tote free from 
all inconveniences. Marriage ix oot, Ike the hill of 
Olympus, wholly clear withvet clouds, 


Of the 11,505 marriages in New York in 


m4, teu were of colored men ty white sumen, and 
I mite torpedours that had been placed around the hen- 
one of a colored woman tus white man Teo men 
. house by the farmer who had been on ferte ‘ from ee 
married for the fifth time, three mew and two women 
depredations of chicken thiewe« 
for the foarth, 10 men ant 1) women for the third 


A rather incredible yarn comes from New 


to the effect thats fv- 


and 1565 widowersand (210 widows of te fret state 


re-married, London, Coun -yrar-Ad wy 


All the managing mamimas amoug the weetintigesoat a partis 30m Baw, 2 Bee 
Voglieh nobility are arranging & fing » their sind bare rh ta “a ; ; " the nap from Gisasets 
je butagol *lmuilatieuvu mit ts ir f 
Wales’ two daughters, aged reap A twelve-year-old lad in Brookline, Mass 
at mies ry . ‘ wae killed a lew da é ‘ “*at siogeier 
cat E gts . 4 ° - maine He 4 i . ’ vx e 
g Jj f “ - 

' 
. 
. ~ 
: Aas 
| 7 w ‘ 
te led lilmess tha jie t ed s dart | 2. amour thos { ss ss . 
lier skia sever recovered Its normal Luc. 1 test, 
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ANONG THE GER AYN. 








ERE are endiess varieties in the socia! 
life ot different nathan, and we Aimeri- 
cans nay often take «@ leaf out of our 

bor’s Look, with great advantage t 

ourselves. The home lite of tLe Germans in 
very simple aud beautifal. They are mrt 
afraid to marry on « aemeall inoowe; $800 a 
year is considered quite sufficient tor a 
newly-married pair t» et up housckeepir 4 


on, and they make life wery endurable to 


themselves on what we steowid consider a 
inmost inadequate sam. The more cuildren 
they have, the better plereced they are. 
The German woman are crpital housewives 
—there is no pretension aterut them; they 
do not try to appear better off than they 
really are. Asa matier of course, they du 
bousework and o--king, mind Ueir babies 
theinselves, are cmtent «with a plain, 
homely way of living, and look after the 
ininutest details of ther bousehvlds with 
scrupulous care. Livieg costs less with 
them than with ux everything * on a re- 
duced rate. House reat im Nortu Germany, 
for it is of North Germany that we princi- 
lly reter to, » very mach lower than in 
ingland; a snall comfortable movuse can be 
bad in the town of Bremen fr £75 @ year, 
and the taxes come t alevat $25. Asa rule, 
only one servant is kept, and ber wages be- 
gin at $25 4 yeor, the mitre cf the house 
undertaking all the difficult cookery. 
During the summer, the Kkiteben fire is net 


ket up all day; there be gewerally a gus | 
Stove for inaking the enff<« in Ube smorning, | 


andthe fire monuiy it Ger preparing the 


inid-day meal at ome o'clock. Ast) schools, | 


they are ridiculousty cheagc the scbouling 
of a boy of twelve at Ube wery eat schwol in 
Bremen only cxmes te a bundred marks a 
year, $25 in our mney —o1 Ovurse, this is a 
day school; at such prices, whe would nut 
be educated? We pat « higher price 
on our learning ter that. We will de 
g@cribe the life of atrerusan faustiy in the 
inereantile clams, for ome day. Let us say 
that the ta:nily comsiets of 2 lather, mother, 
and one child. The serwaut is up very 
early in the morning, at we o clock, and al 
seven the rest of the feanly are downstairs, 
and have «4 light tressted of coffee with 
black bread and s:«! tamey white bread. 
The black breat = m< very palatable to us, 
but the Germans ike @, aed say it is very 
nourishing, aud its fiero gq ities supply 
the place vf meat te the working classes. 
At eleven o'clock, there m= a second break- 
fast, at whict: ail wrte 4 thimgs are Cale :, 
such as different kimts of raw sausayes, 
cheese, egus, beer, offer, etc, etc. At one 
o'clock, there ts dinmet the great meal of 
the day, & which the bewewater always re- 
turnm At this meal, s-uge, vegetables, 
and salads tike are preuminennt place 
than neat. Me « always a8 dear in ‘ier- 
Many as with os, and mt mech of it is used. 
‘Lhe veyetailes are never plamly boiled, 
they are siwavs dreseed with milk, egy, 
butter, oil or sineyer, ‘juantities of eygs 
are used in one en te awe bul djas imany as 
four dozen in tle werk! 

After dinner, there » «2 lull in the eating 
departinent, till for chuck when there is 
coffee, and breawt ard Hatter or cakes At 
eight o'clock the menevater returius, and 
there is the neal anseering te Our supper. 
This repast consists of p Caters, salad, raw 
herrings, lettuce, amd pancakes, with tea, 
coftee or beer After the there a stroll in 
the Park, where the estezems sit under treen 
and listen to the band The men smnoke, 
the women koit, and afi talk, oh! how 
volubly,—not torgetimg ty dmak plenty of 
lager beer, cofl-- and leusnade. It Vv 
like to go Li aeomerrt, they can, for the 
sinall price of ten cents Tee (rerinaninen 


seein to be always drinking, tut, strange to | 


say, they ere never trunk. They swallow 


any amount of beer, bat © produces no 


visible effect on thers. They get a large | 
giase fora cent, +) thes bese every lempta 
tion to imbibe ther tecoemte drink. Occa- 
sionaily, the baustras «mtertains ber lady 
friends at what wert te woth us afternoon. 
tea, but, what witt: Cen feet eanes is, *kuflee- 
kiatech,”’ liters Sew cisalter. Ste 
sends out an inv itet api beer triends to 
few, «er if she 


come and take « cep" 
wisbes thein &) rer ¢the whele even- 
ing, she asks tiem: to comme bora *“*nach- 
inittag,”” which means thai tuev are lo stay 
till ten o'’cioek. 
lo winter there = a gems called “um die 
lampe" (round the barns )- 
two packs of eards—ome- pack is divided 
ainong the ladies, amt ome pack is placed 


round the lamp, the feces of the cardsdown. | 


The cards whieh the players have, are 
turned up. The ret pisyer takes a card 
froin those round the lamp, aod perhaps 
she says, “Whoever bas tim card, will be 
engaged (veriott) sir,” or, ~“W boever has 
this card will goon a journey.” Then the 
corresponding card = predaced by the one 
who has it, and everyome iaughs at this as 
an excellen’ joke. There = another game 
called ‘Three questions t the wall.”’ (Drei 
fragen ain der Wand. » (me goes out of the 
room, and three q .estsens («hich she does 


pot hear), are put & er, aud ashe must 
auewer “Yes. or “ne. As the answers 
sometimes come owt raiber oddiy. great 


amusement is caused. 4yv the time ihe 
games and tnusic are over, ibe abend-essen, 
or supper, i land owt i the W obn-stube 
(siuting-Froots ), at i the gemtiemen have re- 
turned from their bist. 
The supper is noe dus 
the gentieman flay li 
and the limites [theirs » va ‘ ib 
pleasent talk then it 
party ne parate al- 
ia allowed lo Waik 
the fair madchens do mot «a! a ovject to 
being escorted, Some of the North Ger- 
man girls are very pretty. * ith clear skins, 
dark eyes, and dimfies (gruchen, literally 
“g.uwali Lvics”) bers are fair aud biue- 


erseif, ana 


bere must be } 
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eyed, but they nearly all havethiek figures 
| and large feet. Going to the theatre in a 
| very favorite amusement at Bremen; the 
prices at the best theatre (the Stadt Thea- 

tie) are much more maderate than in thins 
country. 

There is a curious custom about engage- 
| ments, As soon as the daughter of a house 
is engaged (verbolt), a printed circular is 
sent round twoall ber triends, announcing 
the event. It m considered a terribie breach 
of faith t give up an engagement, as it bas 
appeared in black and white, and every one 
of the girl’s acquaintances knows all about 
it. There are sometimes very iong engage- 
iments. As a rule, the North (:ermaus 
make excellent wives, and are most affec- 
tionate, industrious, and pee, thing 
up with really hard work, living laborious 
lives, and devoted to their husbands and 
children. There is something quaint in 
the German word for busband, ‘mein 
mann,” “ing tnan;”’ it is liketheold Scotch, 
“my ain gudeman,” and give the sense of 
property which every true wife vught to 
feel. 
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How Bears Fisn.—Very few people 
know that bearstake & water naturaily. 
They roam over the mountaiusand through 
the forests, dig open rotten legs for ants 
| and woruis, aud secure all bornets’ nests 
| they can, and tear them to pieces and eat 
the young grubs, pick ber-iesol all deserip- 
tions and eat them, and would seem to be- 
long to the dry-land animals. 

The fact is different. They love the wa- 
ter, not, perhaps as well as the moose 
aud deer, but better than most dry-land 
animals, 

They are very fond of fish, and are ex- 
pert fisherinen, and show tore cunning 
and instinct, if not reason, than many city 
chaps I have seen about the lakes. 

I caine suddentv, writes a Maine corres- 
pondent, upon a very large bear in a thick 
swalnp,lying upon a large bollow log across 
a brook, tishing, and he was se inuch in- 
terested in his sport that be did not notice 
meuntil l bad approached very near w 
him, 80 that I could see exactly how he 
baited his hook and played bm fish. He 
fished in this wise: There wasalage hole 
through the log on which he lay, and he 
thrust his forearm through the hole and 
held his open paw in the water and waited 
for the fish to gather round and into it, and 
when full he clutehed his fist and brought 
up «a handful of tish aad sat and ate them 
with great gusto; then down with the paw 
again, and 80 on. 

The brook was fairly alive with little 
trout and red-sided suckers and some black 
suckers, so the old fellow let hiuuself out on 
fishes. He did not eat their heats, There 
was quite a pile of them on the log. I sup- 
pose the oil on his paw attracted the fish and 
baited thein even better than a fly-book, 
and bis toe-nails were bis hooks, and sharp 





| ones too, and onee grabbed, the fish are 
| sure to Stay. 
They also catch frogs in these forest 


brooks, and drink of the pure water in hot 
suiimer days, and jove tw lie and wallow 
in the inuddy swainps, as well as our pigs 
in the tre, 

They often cross narrow places in lakes 
by swimming, and «lse rivers, and seein to 
love totakeaturn in the water. I once 
saw one swimming from the inainland to a 
big island in Mose Lake with just a 
streak of his back out of the water, 
looking like a log moving along. Some- 
times you see only their heads out of the 
water; at other times bal! o! their bodiesare 
to be seen. We acoount for this difference 
by their condition. If fat, the grease helps 
to buoy them up; iflean, they sink lower 
| »n the water. 

——_—> - ——_ — 

STOCKINGS.—Two centuries ago not one 
person ina thousand, probably wore stock- 
Ings, and now searcely one person ina 
thousand is without them. The honor of 
inventing the first stocking machine be- 
longs to Willian Lee, an English clergy- 
man, Who made a pair of hose by the frame 
in the presence of King James I. But 
such was the prejudice of those ti:nes that his 
invention was frowned upon, and be went 
| to France. Here he met with no 
| success, and died in Paris, in great poverty, 
of a brokeu heart. His machine, however, 
| won its way, and was in general use for two 
and a half centuries. Itisnow superseded 
by a beautiful piece of mecluanisim called 
‘the circular hos‘ery machine. One girl 
attending upon its revolutions can produce 
material inasingle day for 2406 pairs of 


stockings. 
} ——>— 2 ae —___—_——_ 
ALL pure, sweet laughter isasign of 


happiness, and happy people are much 
more apt to be virtuous than the unhappy. 
Be good and you will be happy is hardly a 
more truthful saying than be bappy and 
you will be gooa. 
oe eo 
Warning Symptoms. 

Don’t neglect these. If you have symp- 
toms of Consamption, Catarrh, Bronchitis, 
Neuralgia, or the indications of any other 
disease which may keep its hold upon you 
until it becoines chronic, do not uegiect the 
warning indications, Meet the enemy upon 
the very threshold, and while your vitality 
is yet unimpaired. If your regular plysi- 
fails to reach the case, then 
ympound Oxygen 
Paien 1109 Girard 


cian 
you to try the C 
ment of Drs. Starkey & 


street, Philads phita. it w 2® lound an 
alimost certain Means it resturat t 
wav back t& bealth an agent that may save 


vou a life of invalidism, or from prein ilure 
death. If you write to Dra. Starkey & Palen, 
they will send you such documents and re- 
ports of cases as will enable you to decide 
for yoursell 


j benefit yeu. 


better | 


| 





tes sn 


| such thing as stone ? 





we advise | 
‘fr ' 
rreat- 


whether this treatwent is 





A LA-MEN tT. 





Alas, alas ! my cake is te: Do, 
My sun of life is set: 


But could I keep a single RE 
I might be bappy yet. 


Chanting an E's no case to MIL, 
At upper notes to straiu ; 

Doubttul of fa, “se pear yet pa, ** 
I strive for it indvain. 


F’en deadneads long have curecd mv SUL, 
**Too flat ''' **vou'’re off [°° they cry. 
Fools ! old Sol sinks by Nature's LA, 
So, how is that for bigh? 
Gone are those I used to Si, 
A DO RE MI FA and near, 
Naught's left me but to drink—to dle, 
My SO LA SI's my bier. 
—U. S. NONE. 


Humorous. 


~ The King of Greece—Oleomargarine. 
An exchequer—A retired baggage mas- 
ter. 
Acknowled speculator in bonds—A hus- 
band. 





—— 





Until Eve's arrival, Adam was not a gift 


to the earth, He was a-lone. 


Woman first tempted man to eat ; but he 
took to drinking on his own account. 


Why arestudents in chirography to be 


commended ¥ Because they do write. 


Why are there three objections to a glass 
of spirits?’ There are three scruples tu a dram. 

Why might carpenters believe there is no 
Because they never saw it. 
See it? 

Very popular novel (among the office- 
hunters just at present Put Yourself in His 
Place.*’ 

Four-and-twenty white horses, now they 
Kaliop, now they canter, and now they stand still 
My teeth. 

Wherein are a policeman and a rainbow 
alike ? Both are tukeus of peace, and usually appear 
after a storm. 

Wheat is that which lives in winter, and 
dies in summer, and always grows with its roots 
upward?’ An icicle. 

What is the difference between a man at 
the masthead of a ship and the ship Useif? The oye 
sails over the seas, and the other sees over the sails. 

Obliging a family.—‘*Malaria?"" said the 
landlady. “Well, no: gcotit. Folks 
hain’t asked for it; but we'll get it for your tam- 
Gy.** 

Colored woman—‘‘Boss, kin I git de job 
President—*-No. 
attended 


we haven’: 


vb cleanin’ out dis heah bank 7" 
You are too late. The cashier has already 
to that.** 


An Irish gentleman having a small pic- 
ture-room, several persons desired to see it at the 
same time. ‘*Faith, gentlemen,** be said, if yuu all 
go init will not bold you." 


Eight bullets were recently fired into an 
Alabama desperado, but the onty effeet it had was to 
increase his weight, and make Lim all the more diff- 
cult to lick in consequence. 

a sain 
YOUNG MEN!--READ THIS. 


THE VoOLTAIC BELT Co., of Marspall, Michigan, of- 
fer to send their celebrated EFLECTRY-Vottanm BELT 
and other ELECTRIC APPLIANCES, on trial fer thirty 
days, to men (young or old) afflicted with nervous 
debility, loss of vitality and mankbowi, and all kin- 
dred troubles, Also for rheumatism, ne uralgia 

aralysis, aud many other diseases. (Complete resto- 
ra*ion to health, vigoranu manlion guaranteed. No 
risk is incurred, as thirty days trial is allowed 
Write them at vnce torillustrated pampliet, free 

_- ———— - 
Superfluous Hair 


Madame Wam bol'l’s Specific permanontiv remotes 


Superfluous Hair without injuring the skin, Send for | 


Madame WAMBoLiZ 


circular. Townsend Harter 


Mass. 
_— —_ © <> — — 


#2” When our readers anewer any tdver 
tisement found iw these columns they will 
eonfer a favor on the Pawlisher and the ad- 
vertiser by naming ‘he Suterde: Evening 
test. 


~THE MILD POW™R CURES — 
UMPHREYS’ 


In use WD years —Special Prescripti of 
2 eminent Physician. Simple, Safe an Sure 
LIST OF PRINCIPAL _ CURES. 
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W hites, too Profuse Periods... _. 
Crou sou. _—— 7 
eum, ‘sr Eruptions 
Rheumatism, pmeeh Paine 
Fever and Ague, Chills, Malaria 
Piles, Blind or Bleeding 
So tasem. ooo or tenia: Inflvenza 
n o ent (coughs 
p ean Teebility. PheelWeereen 
7] Kidney Disense ....... 
1 Uelunsy Weaken, Wetting Bod pe 
rinary eakness, Wet: 
Diseases of the Heart. Palpitation ae 


PECIFICS. 


. af Soid by x — oa 
"ece: rice.— § tor - Ham 
on Disease, dic. Gts pogee 4 Cate 


a 
— Add MPH 
160 Fulton St., Sew 14 





{URE CURE for epilepsy(Gts)or spasms free to the 
pow. Us. Kruse, 225 Hiekury 3t., 51. 


R. R. R. 
‘RADWAYS READY RELIEF 


_ The Cheapest and Best Medi- 
cine for Family Use In 


the World. 





CURES AND PREVENTS 
Colds, 
Sere Throat, 
Inflammation, 


Neuralgia, 
| Headache, 


Foothache, 


Difficult Breathing. 


CURES THE WORST PAINS 
in from one to 20 minutes, 


NOT ONE HOUR 
After reading this advertisement need any one 
SUFFER WITH PAIN, 
| Radway's Ready Reliet is a Cure for every 
Pain, Sprains, Bruises, Pains in 
the Back, Chest or Limbs, 
It was the first, 


AND IS THE ONLY PAIN REMEDY 


That instantly stops the most excrutiating patina, al- 
lays inflammation, and cures Congestions, whether 
of the lung®, stomach, bowels, or other glands or ore 
gans, by one application. 

If seized with threatened 


PNEUMONIA, 


orany Inflammation of the internal organs or mu- 
cous membranes, after exposure to cold, wet, ete, 
lose no time, butapply Radway's Reliefon a plece of 
Aaunel over the part affected with congestion or im- 
fammeation, which willin nearly every case check 
the inflammation and cure the patient by its action 
of counter-irritation, and ty equalizing the cirewla- 
tion in the part. For further instructions, see our 
directions wrapped around the bottle, 

A teaspoonful in half a tumbier of water will las 
few minutes cure cramps, spasins, sour stomach, 
heartburn, nervousness, sleeplessness, sick head- 
ache, diarrha@a, dysentery, colic, fatuleney and all 
Internal Pains. 

Travelers should always carry a bottie of RAB 
WAYS READY BELIEF with them. A few 
drops in water will prevent sickness or fa from 
change of water. It is better than French Brandy or 
Bitters as a stimulant, 


MALARIA 


CURED IN ITS WORST FORMS. 
Chills and Fever. 


FEVER and AGUE cured tor 0 cents. There is hut 

a remedial agent in the world that will eure Fever and 
Agur, and all other Malarious, Bilious, Searlet Ty- 
hoid, Yellow and other fevers (aide@d by Radway ‘s 
“ills) so quick as Radway'’s Ready Rehef, Fifty cts 
per bottle, : . 


DR. RADWAY’S 


SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT. 


The Great Blood Purifier. 


For the Cure of all CHRONIC DISEASES, 
Chronic Rheumatism, Scrofula, Venereal 
‘see our Book on Venereal—price, 25 ets), Glandular 
| Swelling, Ty Dry Cough, Caneerous A fections, 
Bleeding of the Lungs, Dyspepsia, Water Brash, 
White Swellings, Tumors, Pimples, Blote Eru»- 
tions of the Face, Ulcers, Hip Diseases, Gout, ¥ 
Rickets, Salt Rheum, Bronchitis, Consumption, Yia- 
betes, Kidney, Bladder, Liver Comptunts, ete. 


SKIN DISEASES, 


Humors and Sores 


Of all kinds, particularly Chronic Dise 

! ases of 

Skin, are cured with great certainty by a course = 

RADWAY'S SARSAPARILLIAN. We mean obstinate 
| Cases that have resisted all other treatinent. 
SCROFULA, 

Whether trans.aitted from parents or acq 

; os uired, is 

within the curative range of the 8S 5 ¥ 
i ee « SARSAPARILLIAN 

Cures have been inade where persons have bee af. 
fieted with Secrofula from their youth 7 and 
= scare al ane. te , upto, Dand 


Ratway’s Sarsaparillian Resolvent 


remedy composed ot ingredients of 
! extraordi- 
nary medical properties, essential to purify — ye 
perand invigorate the broken-down and Wasted 
ao a QUICK, PLEASANT, SAFE AND PERMANENT 
Hits treatment and cure, Sald by q rice 
es y druggists. P 


RADWAY'S REGULATING PILLS. 
(The Great Liver and Stomach Remedy.) 
Perfectly Tasteless, elegantly e¢ 1 
gum, purge, regulate, purify, cleanse, and A ao 
ADWAY's PILLS for the cure of all di rs of 
the stomach, Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, Bladder, Ner- 
vous Diseases, Loss of Appetite, Headache Costive- 
ness, Indigestion, Dyspepsia, Biliousness, Fever, In- 
fammation of the Bowels, Piles, and all derat 
ments of the Internal Viscera. Purely vegetable, con 
3 7 oa 


taining no mercury, minerals or delete 
Price, Bets. per box. Sold by all eo” : 


DYSPEPSIA. 


Hundreds of maladies spring fro piai 
The syinptoms of this Gleonee are the pede was 
broken down stomach, Indigestion, Flatulence Heart- 
burn, Acid Stomach, Pain after Eating —givin: rise 
sometimes to the most excruciating culie, —Pyeecin 
or Water Brash, etc., etc., ete. 


RADWAY’S SARSAPARILLIAN, 


Aided by FADWAY'S PILLS, is a cure tor this com- 
plaint. It restores strength to the Stomach, and 
makes it perform its tunctions, The 8¥m ptomns or 
Dyspepsia disappear, and with them the liability of 
the system to contract diseases. Take the medicine 
according to directions, and observe what we say in 
**Palse and True’’ respecting diet. ” 














Read “FALSE AND TRUE.” 
Senda letier stamp to RADW 

Ss Warren street, New — S 66., Be 

S@ laformation worth thousands will be s€nt to you 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


| Besure and ask for Radway’s, and see that the 


Me. | came ‘‘Radway”’ is on what you buy. 
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THE GORILLA. 





HE gorilla’s home is in the densest a 
loneliest parts of wes.ern Alriea, in the 
deep valleys, on the rugged heights or 


on plitedux covered with uraweive rocks, | 


Althoagh it #9 such a powertul animal and 
ine large and sirong teeth, it lives entirely 
on vegetables, fruit, seeds, nuts, and 
banana-leaves ; it wanders about iu search 
of these things, keeping always near a run- 
biiigg Stren. 

‘The gorilla does not spel all of its time 
inthe trees, but rests ami sleeps on the 
ground against a log or tree The 
young ones sleepin the trees for satety, 
aud goaboutin groups of six or eight; 
ther sense of hearing is so acute that it is 
very dificult for a hunter to get within 
xunshbot, Thesound of a yun irritates a 

orilla to such a degree that unless it is 

cilled it attacks the hunter with such 
violence that beth huuself and his weapon 
are in the greatest danger. The gurilla 
uses its arins, feet and teeth for protection, 
and a single blow from its teat, which is 
armed with short, curved nails, is enough 
to fracture a man’s skull. ° 

When a yorilla is attacked it utters a 
short, jerking, amd sharp bark, like an 
angry dog; this if succeeded by a low 

rowling, resembling distant thunder. 
‘he echo of these roars is se deep, and the 
growling So strange and threatening that the 
bravest hunters become awed, A well- 
directed ball, however, will at onee kill ove 
of these animals, and it dies as easily as a 
wan. 

The femae gorilla is very fond of its 
young, and at the approach of danger will 
Hot Stop to attuck the hunter, but at once 
runs away with the voung g.-rillas clinging 
xeound her neck, Europeans bave not the 
heart to Kill so affectionate a mother, but 
the negroes do not have this seruple, 

The appexrance of a gurilla is peculiar. 
its eyes are deeply buried beneath their 
arches; its jaws are large, and its graat cut- 
ting leeth are always exposed Ww view. 
‘The neck is very short, the forehead flat, 
the ears stnall and on a line with the eyes; 
the nose is a mere protuberance. The chest 
and shoulders are extremely wide, and the 
immensely long muscular arms give the 
creature such strength that it can double 
upagunbarre! like a piece of walebone. 
‘The short legs nmke one of the characters 
Which most dishuguishes this animal frou 
man. The bands are enoerimens in propor- 
tion, marsive, thick and ¢ -vered with hair ; 
the tootis like the band of agianut. 

The Atricans have a superstitious teir of 
the gorillas, believing them tea be haunted 
with the spirits of taeie dead chiefs, 
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DARING HORSEMANSHIP.— 
ing,” writes a St. Petersburg correspondents 
“| witnessed a wonderful display of berse- 
manship., Ittewok place in the Petrofisky 
Park. 

‘Here, in the presence of the Grand Duke 
Nicholas, and most of the toreign officers 
and guests, the regiment of Cossack Guards 





went through an extrao.dinary series of © 
exercises which throw the most daring feats . 


of the circus inte the shade. 

“The entire regiment pessed first at full 
gallop, in loose order, with many of the men 
manding upright in their suidles ; others 
stood upon their heads with Ubeir ‘legs in 
the air; many leaped upen the ground aud 
then into the saddle again while going at 
full speed; some sprang over their horses’ 
heads and picked up Stones [rom 
ground, and yet safely regamed their seats 
at pleasure, 

“While perfor ning these teats, all the 
men were brandishing thetr sabres, and 
tiring their pistols, tir -wing their carbines 


into the air amd catching them again, and | 


yelling like maniacs. Some went past in 

airs, having «a ieg on evel one of the 
iorses, while one wild fellow carried off 
another dressed us a wou. 


“The effect 
bewildering, and 
regiment had gone tad, 
given, the latter disv.ded inte two parts, 

“One portion rode off to given cis*ance, 
then halted and tuwie their tors s lie down 
on the ground, the riders iving down beside 
thems, waiting, a8 in War, 
theenemy. The othersection then charged 
down upon them. In an instant every 
horse wason his tect, every rider in his 
saddle, and then, with a wild yell, they 
rode at the pretended foe, 

“When the manceuvres were over, the 
réeyiment rode past, Singing—uncommonly 
well together, too—a military chorus, 
Altogether, it was a mervellous exlivition 
of daring borsemanship, and one hardly 
knew whether tost to admire the docility 
and mettle of the steeus or the skill and 
courage of the riders. All the foreign offi- 
cers and guests, as nay be well imagined, 
were no less astonished than delighted.”’ 

ee 


LEAVES AS Fopoper.-The elder and 
the ash are much valued by the Norwegian 
peasants, as furnishing fkalder for their cat- 
tle during the long severe winter. In early 
Ovtober, Just before the leaves change color, 
every tarimer fills bwo or three of his beartis 


tseemed asifthe whole 


With Sisail branches Cul from these trees ; 
With Clits tual the COWS have te be Gonutent, 
for ail the lay 18 required for Lhe horses, 
The work of eothectisg amd Serting tlese 
lealv brattcies is eulruster] Ge ull Wolet 
and youtwer ywiris, thee Laller Cittsitelthy Up 
tie trees Wire tect sar and <lispiay 
s iy alee eur, oes ea] as a 
we % 
——- ~~ De eae 
HaLci.’s Veyetable Sicilian Hair Renewe! 
heals eVer\ vin@use pecuilar to tie Scalp, 


and keeps tie sculp cvvl aud clean. 


| Costumes, 
mend 
berzer, Publisher, New York. 
Porter & Coates, 


hand of 
larger 


“This morn- 
| ters from Sonora, by Joho llearc. Jr. give 
a vivid and realistic picture of 
barbarous 
| provinces of Mexico, with a government at 
onee weak and oppressive, an ignorant and 
lawless population, natural 
tempt tue cupility 
but no real industrial developement or in- 
dieations 
L. Thompson, is a livety 
the position ofthe wet 
| Ttalian families serves to illustrate some of 
the scenes in Romeo and Juliet. 
Orfeans Exposition forms the subject of a 
paper by Edward © 
wives an iiteresting. py oo of Babylonian 
Exploration, 
the | 


oF the seene was absolutely | 


Up a signal 
Quiver, for its arrows are of Cie best 
| rials, and short, 
Lord Bishop of Rochester tells of theenurch 
work in South London, 
haunts 
Charles Dickens, 
ham gives the second of his 
in the Rush of Life. 
gives some interesting facts about Some 
| Singular Steeples, 
the Dean of Denver, Colo., the Rew 
Hart hasa word to say 
' Dr. John Stoughton’s, Sunday Thought< in 
Venice, are inspiring and instructive, while 
| ihe venerable Arthur Gore, M.A..eontinues 
his history of TheGrowth of the New Testa. 
ment, and the Rev. 
cludes his papers on The Marksot the Lord | 
Jesus, 


ihe approach of | 


EVEN ING POST. 





' New Publications. | 


~ “Serapin’’ is the latest historient Punance 
of George Ebers, trausiated trom his Ger- 
man, by Clara Bell, Itis a boOk ust in- 


| teresting to a large class Of rewlers trom 
/ two points, First, the story is attractive in 


itwell, and more se froin ite value In Kiving 


sO many little detuils of antiquity in such a 
charimin 


manner, The period of the pres 
ent tale is about three hundred years after | 


Christ, and the principal scene Alexandria | 
in Egypt. 
divinity 
tine faney picture of lite in that day, 


The tithe cou.es from the chief | 
of that locality. “Serapis" is a 
ewotee- 
plete in all details of intrigue, conversation, 
habits, etc. We heartily com- 
it as an entertaining book, Gotts 
For sale by 


“The Duchess’’ who is entitled to rank 


ainong women-writers to the full extent of 
her peu-name has given to the world in one 
volume a nuu.ber of excellent short stories. | 


They ure “In Durance Vile;” “A Week in 


Killarney; “Moonshine and Marguerites:” 
“Dr. Bail;” and “A Fit of the Blues” Pure 
= is none the worse for sometimes being 
! 


isinall nuggets, and shortstories from the 

“The Duchess” differ from her 

works merely in the matter of size. . 
Lippineott, Publisher. Price 25 cents, 


Those who are familiar with the works of | 


Rosa Nouchette Carey will certainly take it | 
for granted that her 
Ord's Atonement,” ful. y maintains ber repu- 
tation for e 
siv as of her others, that it does not revel in 
the ultra-sensational or terrible, 
fleeting 
toirror of its pages, conveys at once pleasure 
and iniprovement. 
it aduil book and all will doubtless agree 
in its being a good one. 
Price 25 cents. 


lntest work “Rebert 


xeellence, ‘Of this story we can 


but by re- 
possible life and events in the 
No one will pronounce 
Lippincott & Co, 


MAGAZINES, 
Among other good things Arthur's Home 


Magazine has the followiug contents for 
March: Frontispiece: “Whieh dees she 
Marry?"’; Dr. Samuel Johnson, iltustrated; 
| How Fiies Walk Up Glass, illustrated; 
Paradise and Gold Fishes, illustrates; 
Shores of the Mediterranean, illustrated; 
My Witle’s Deceased Sister, illustrated; 


Prayer of the Brittany Fisheriman, ete, and 
the various departments: 
Inez: 
Cirele; 
| keepers’ Departinent; 
Poets; Mother’s Departinent; Home Decors , 
tion and 


Religions Read- 
Boys’ and Girls ‘Treasury; The Home 
Tne’ Temperance Cause; House- 
Evenings with the 


Notes and 
Publishers, 


Fancy Needlework; 


Tsuments, Arthur & Son, 


Piila., Pa, 


In Lippincott’s Magazine for Mereh, Let- 


the sesni- 


condition of the northern 


TesOources Cleat 
ot foreign Speculaters, 


The Batia, by Marie 
sketel:, in which 
nurse in tinder 


! progress, 


Tie New 
. Bruce. Johr P. Peters 


and TY. f’. Crane sumiunarizes a 


recently published sdinanes vl Sicilian 
Proverbs, The Cosmeopoliian, by Helen 
Gray Cone; is a good-natured paredy of 
Henry James, and Tina’s Helin’ and The 


Devil’s Own Luck, wre tresh and pleasantly 
written stories. 
| On this Side is as graphic and entertaming 
as the former numbers, and Miss Tineker’s 


The third tnstalenenut ot | 


Aurora enters on a new plase while meov- 


ing towards the denouement. The editertal 
departinents are as well titled as usual. 
B. Lippincott & Co., Publishers, Philadel- 
phia, 


J. 


He is a good archer who fills the March 
reate- 
sure, Toe 


straizht wand 


through the 
by the pen of 

W. ML. Strat- 
Restful Talks 
Ab abonytnous author 


eeu 
memorable 
The Rev. 


uiade 


illustrations, and 
- Martyn 
wboutthe Ar antok teen, 


with 


Horatius Bonar con- 


Stories long and stories sirert and 


| other irst-class Lutel iu tue Cily. 


ee acetie. 


Cold fee 1—T wo leet of snow. 
Persons who pick up a living— Miners. 
What age is most deceiving? Saus age. 

Who is the most popular military com- 
ma der’? Marshal Ardour. 

When are kisses swectest? 
are s\ruptitivusiy obtained, 

Don't call a man a donkey, my son, be- 
cause he won't hear to reason: but pol'tely remind 


bien that the man with the biggest ears is the least im- 
clined to use them 


When they 


“My wite has run away from me 
aw Arkansas gentleman 
a~qyeaintaner. 


be 
a sail 
‘That se%"" remarked an 
*“We can sytipathize with each other, 
fer Lhave just run away from my wife.** 


A farmer recently forwarded a letter to a 


ertighbeoring town, requesting the postmaster to de- 


liver ‘te any respectable attorney.’* Alter tem 
aye Ff owas returned with the s'yniticant endorse- 
ment, **None here,*’ 


They had had a little party of guests at | 


the house, and he remarked to his wife, as he was 
erttiing ready for bed, ‘‘that he flattered him elf be 
hat acted the part of host in rather a brillant man- 


wer. *‘Lean recall only ove brilliantaction of yours,” 
she said, ‘*Well—what wasthat?'’ ‘Lighting the 
qes.”” 


“Father, what is a luxury?’ asked little 
Jobnuie the other night, as he wrapped himself rowed 
the parlor stove, ‘A luxury? Why, 
we don't really need, athing we 
without, ° “Well, replied the logical voung 
man, “‘whata luxury a mosquito-net mast be in win- 
Ger =°° 


A grand jury in the county of Tipperary 
once passed the resolution — *"*Hesely eet 
That the present jail bs insufficient, and that another 
eughtte be buili, Resolved: That the materials of 
the old jail be canployed in constructing the new one 
Resolved: That the old jail shal: not be t 
wntil the new one is thhished,** 


it's something 
you know 
then, ** 


ean de 


followlay 


rh sowe 


A Parisian was walking with his little bow 
on the banks of the Seine, when the child stippedt os ee 
the bank into the water, aud would certainty 
beow drowned buat tor the courage of a man whe 
fishing, who Jumped in and saved the bev The fa 
ther thanked him cordially, but asked bing If he « 
wid te the obligation, as he was already wet thr 
by swimming out for lls son's cap, 


have 


' “as 


preg ta, 


“Pa, does the saus: ave come out Of its Lele 
Dar 
inearl 


tnd look around for 
Ma says it 
sald the father te 
tlre wreounel-liogw that 
of hi Het thie satusmye.*’* ' Well, abnte 
ground how ’* and the litth Went off on hbs 
reller--kates as though shet out of a yun, 


The following anecdote, 
in some late correspondence, supplies an amusing se- 
queltea well-known story > The majority ot people 
Know the story of a gentioman’s asking Lord North 
“that frightful woman was,’* and bis lordship’. 
“‘thatis my wife.** The other, te repace 
his btunder, sald, **l did not mean her. tee that 
monster wexttea ber’ “OOH,” said Lord News te. 
““hatmonsteris my daughter.’ With alers 
Peederick Robinson, in his usual absent, enthusiastic 
Wal, Was one day entertaining a lady 
next teat dinner, aud, lol the lady was Lads 
bette Lindsay —tie ‘monster’? 


on Candiemas 
make 

“What are 
the littl 


so as fo spring ? themes 
Vou tabking atyout ¢t* 
tran, i | 


eertnpes epent 


hale, + usage 


Which appears 


Wir 


answering, 


this 


he sat 
@har- 
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2 Beautiful Albums FREE! 


pt of only Twenty-five Conta se y = een? ear 
strated Literary aut Family poper, Cricket om 
the Hearth. tor Three Month Bud '« every subscriber we 
Sls sosead. Free aud jot ; . Two BKeuatifal Albeme, 
the iret containing @ large collection of beaurifu pheregrep® 
vw ewso’ New Crieans aud the Great pales new bricg 
bere, embracing a i objects of Interest connected there with 
the nd centatuing handson life-like photegrephs of a 
ft t ted States, frum Washington to eve 
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Vaseers Wanted fora book just om 
name on portal. 
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: , inls - Tlitit 
absorbing nerinis are t a b feetareed, = tl ce. 1VORI TON. cons. 
handsomely illustrated. Poetry and mane 
lend vuriety to &@ bbl all rwetive fetter. FREE! TO ANY LADY 
ber. Cassell & Co.,, New York, fi.) « eater of hte pager whe wil ogee tochaw axe what 
Year. eaier Cataioyur New Kubher tioods to theo freeads 
- - —_> «> end try and teducnee salen wus, we willead free aad pre rt 
. ‘ w Lady" » Gossamer Mubber W aterproef ar- 
Impurtaut. ment for the pr tt «rather: a 
e . 4 ieteidawes< ny ere ade toe no “aren tear 
Puladelphians arriving io New York via « * langeedineed over cotsingue, giving wholeanie and oxtail gab 
‘ " «~, oe * ad kh. ly cow ? : % 
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a | Of Confidence. 


AYER’S Sar-aparilla ts a medicine tht, 
durian? hourly 40 years, ta nil 


parts of the woral, bas proved fis «tu 
cacy a4 the best bk wd alterative know u 
to wedical scieuce. 

extracted from 


SARSAPARILLA jh. roc ‘or i. 


ime Honduras Loman is it~ 
a 2 iis powers are eubanced by 
th « © x eof Yollow Dock and Sr 
hacia. the lodid-« of Potas-ium auc 
Irena, vad other potent tnun dicut-. 
your blood vitintod by derangements 
of the Ucestive and assimilatory fum- 
tien<? i< it tainted by Scrofulay «or 
dees it contain the poison of Mercu:) 
ef Cont ccdeus Divcuse? 
THE wading physicians of the United 
States, who Know the compositicn 
of AVER'S SANUSAPARILLA, say thot 
wething ele so cood for the puritica- 
tien of the blood i+ within the range of 
puaar.aac ‘. 
ONLY by the u-e of this remedy is it 
possible for a person who bus 
corrupied blood to attuin sound health 
aad prevent trummission of the de- 
structive taint to posterity. 
THOROUGHLY cffective renovation 
of the system niu-t 
include not only the removal of eor- 
ruption from the blood, but its enric!- 
ment and the stre nethening of the 


vital orzans. 
RELIABL witnesses, all over the 
world, testify that this 
work ishetter accompli- shed by Aven's 
SARSAPARILLA tian by any oiler 
remedy. 
that is corrupted throuch dls 


iS 


BLOOD ease i¢ nade puve, and blood 
weakened throuch clinsinnetion of the 
rel corpusclhs is bath «= si rot, by 


AYER 'S SAKRSAPAKILLA. 


the blood and building 

PURIFYING uy tle sVstete require 

time in seriota coses, but benetit wit 

be horived from ihe use of AVEK Ss 

SARS APARILL A more speedily than 

from aay thing ¢l-« 

for whis h like effeet< pre 

MEDICINE falvely claimed, is ulean- 

ehent athe market, uuder many fumes, 

but the only preparation that has steel 

the test of time, and proved “orthy of 
the work?’s confidence, is 


Ayer's Sarsaparilla, 
Or. 9.6. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Manes. 


Sold by all drugvists: Priee 1 
six bottles for 8h. 


FREE! FREE! codau-.* 
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Ladies’ Department. 


FASHION CHAT. 





simple, elegant, and rather severe 
styies; plush, either plain or oroche, is 
used asin the two following specimens: 
The first has a skirt of bronze piush cut in 


M ORNING and walking costumes are in_ 


scallopa, bound with satin, and arranged in | 


pleated panels at the sidesand large pleats 
at the back; under the scal.ops ™ a pleating 
of bronze satin. The jacket ™ of plush, 
open to show the satin waistcoat fastened 
with gold drop buttons, The bigh collar 
and deep paremwnents are embroidered with 
gold. The skirt of the second cmtume is 
of myrtle green plush, open to show the 
satin waistcoat fastened with gold drop but- 
tons, The high collar and the deep pare- 


ments are embroidered with gold. The 


skirt of the second costume is of myrtie 


green plush, cut in square tabs over ®ev- 


eral narrow fluted founces of thick green 
sicilienne, and open in front t show a 
pleated faille underskirt. The jacket is of 
plush, with «a pleated faille waietouat. 

Dark Orleans biuve is a very fashionabie 
shade for costumes and chapeaux. fer in- 
atance, a costume of silk and woollen da- 
masse in dark blue, with a design of pea- 
cocks’ feathers, is made with a piain skirt 
bor ered with a band of dark blue velvet 
fringed with real peacocks’ feathers. The 
corsage is of velvet, crossed by a shoulder- 
belt of the feathers; the hat m also of blue 
velvet, with a band of the neck feathers 
round the crown, and a plume of blue os 
trich with a peacocks’ feather anrretie in 
front. 

Moss green velvet and cloth, trimmed 
with gold braid and bands of brown fur, | 
constitute another st>lish cotume ; and a 
companion to this isin grey cloth and grey | 


| Vet peasant waist, profusely embroidered 

















| arctrest insteps, laced with gold cord and 
tassels, Liack silk bose embreidered in 
| gold, 


Roman Costuine: Yellow satin skirt.the forming the two ends of these long baga, and 


top laid in broad plaitsthe bottom triaened 
with biack lace flouncing, three rows one 
above the other put on alimest plain. A 
| plain corsage of white satin with narrow 
| bands of goid satin each side of the front, 
which is closed with gold buttons. A blue 


polka jacket with sleeves, the jacket edged 


all around ; deep epaulets and sleeves edged 
with a deep netted gold fringe. A red sash 
in ioose folds tied at the back in loops and 
ends, red stockings; guld satin slippers, the 


hair all bunched bigh at the back of the | 


head, and held with a gold comb with im- 
mensely high back. 

Harvest is a dress of sky-blue embroid- 
ered with golden wheat; a pointed apron 
front is embroidered with dablias and «ther 
autuinn flowers, sash of blue ribbon is tied 
at the lett wath a sheaf of wheat suspended 
from the loops, the sieeves are caught on 
the shoulders with vats; a wreatho!l wheat, 
oats and grasses on the hair. 

Highland Costume: Skirt of Seotch plaid 
bound with brown velveteen; tunic of plaid, 
with sporran and leatber beit. Brown vel- 
veteen bodice, with revers and centre of 
sleeves of brown cashinere, scarf of bright 
plaid frstened on che shoulder by a genuine 
Sentch cairngorn brooch ; a Scotch bonnet 
or cap, with bright wing feathers and orna 
ment on the left side. Bright plaid bose, 
brown shoes foxed and striped with black 
leather. 

Among the * peasants’’ we should have 
given the “ Hessian,’ suitable for a very 
young lady: White skirt of tucked muslin 
inade very full and attached toa black vel- 


with gold and silver beads, laced with gold 
cord, across # stomacher of white, a kerchief 





— ee 





The Bulgarian embroidered chair clothe 
on rough cotton crepe, which are now toler- 


ably inexpenfive froun the immpese — 


tity recently imported, are now 


| look very well. They are cut into two 


| pieces, with the principal part of the cloth 
tenaen Be the tae being folded in 
half and laid on to the length of satin, form- 
ing the bag. Sequins are sewn on to the 
| ends, anda few added tothe aes 


| Satin is used for the foun 


to 2Zin. in diameter, according to the width 
of material and the size required, and then 
join on a straight piece, about 4in. wide, of 


string ahould be of tolerably wide satin 
ribbon, two yards in length, finished off in 
a stuart bow. The effect of the soft over- 
hanging edge is very graceful with its lace 
fall. he saine style of bag can be made 
with fancy cretonne and a plain colored 
edge, ur brown holland with aborder of red 
Turkey twill, and a fall of deeptinted lace 
and drawstrings of red ribbon. 

A third variety resembles a sinall carpet 
bag in forin, the foundation being frequent- 
ly composed of a long-shaped cardboard 
box, measuring din. or 5in. wide and I6in. 
to 12in long, lined inside first, then covered 
neatly outside with plush, and then joined 
on to the bag itself, the whole being of 
plush, witha drawstring round the top. 
Some useful, inexpensive bags of cretonne 
are made thus: First cut out two pisces of 
stout cardbourd 8in, square, and round off 
| wo of the corners; cover these, back and 








bay, the rounded ends being downwards, 
Cuta strip of cretonne lin. wide and 4in. 
long ; join this on to the two covered pieces, 
gathering both sides, binding it a'l round 
Lhe top with ribbon, and sewing on small 


to pass through. Thus the back is 
made, but to render it still more 


board forming the back of the bag, and 


of gold netting, edged with fringe, and a | enema pi of flannel beneath filled with 


biack velvet hat, with high peaked crown, 


| needles. Tothe front piece of cardboard 


cstrakan,with a high-crowned grey felt bat, | pointed in front over the forehead ; a puff | add a small pocket, which is made by cut- 


lined with crimson velvet, and trimmed 
with grey and crimson feathers. 

Sorties de bal are lined wth plush or 
ewansdown; many are made of white 
Indian cashmere, with very rich gold 
embroidery in ludian or Persian  pat- 
terns, They ae chiefly in visite form, but 
the most elegant models have long loose 
sleeves, with smaller ones to protect and 
oover the aria, 

Velours {rise is enormously used tor the . 
best woollen omstumes—generallvy for the | 
plain sk rt with a tunic and corsage o! plain 
tnaterial to match, but sometimes aiso for | 
the polonaise. The striped vanreties are | 
less expensive than those with broche pat- 
terns. The stripes are of varieus widths, 
alternated with plain spaces of the sane. 
width, or they are arranged in groups of 
several very narrow stripes, which have a. 
very guod effect. 

Striped silks and striped figured vwelvets 
areas fshionable as stripes] velours frise, 
and the newest and best kinds of these | 
materials are the pekins in Dlack satin and | 
taille, or black velvet with oolored silk | 
stripes. 

Plush, although perhaps less used, is too 
handsome and serviceabie a material to be | 
overlooked; bands of plush, in the eane | 
color as the woollen material they are | 
destined to ornament, are placed on plain | 
akirtea and bordered with a parrow strip of | 
astrakan. 

At one of the numerovs Fancy Dress 
Balls before the coming in of Lent, the 
following toliettes were present: Muse 
of Poetry: Under-dress of sky-biue satin, | 
spotted with golden stars and lvoped with | 
heavy gold cords and tassels; corsage 
of yellow satin, embroidered in subdued 
colors ; a gold necklet and long white falle 
veil covered with guid stars, surmounted by 
a guild crown, while the hair istett Mowing. 

Alsatian Peasant: Blue skirt en. broider- 
ed in gold and quite short, showing red 
stockings and Diack slippers, with huge 
bows of velvet thickly dotted with gold 
beads, Peasant waists of black velvet over | 
a white muslin high boty and long sleeves, 
the waist laced with gold cord. 

Spanish Peassnt: Shert skict of blue | 
trimiuned with red, red stockings and slip- 
pers; high close body of white with a 
peasant waist of blue ; blue cap with red and 
gold tassel. 

Swiss Peasant: Scarlet satin petticoat, 
black silk hose, scarlet satin slippers; black 
velvet waist with round, half-low neck, ; 
with silver-lotted lace edging it.and drawn 


close about the throat, finished with a silver 
ruching, the tx «lice Se “” aiiver it 
tons; Stiver banyie« i) the armm & thigchs 
biack hat with silver spears for ornainent. 


A Spanish costume is of purpie silk and 


biack veivet ; skirt of guid : waist and e:n- 
broidered band on skirt of black velvet; 
profuse trimmings of gold lace, buttons,and | 
ovrda, and tassels ; black shoes with high | 





_ dotted with white chenille ; a tunic of pale- 


| silk stockings, gold-colored satin shoes. 


of white Swiss covering it finishes this | 
} 


| quaint dress. An embroidered black silk 


apron may be added if worn by an older 
person. 
Electricity has a skirt of electric blue silk | 


pink silk cut in deep Vandykes and bound 
with gold braid, lightuing marks in gold 
silk embroidery over this drapery. Blue | 
satin bodice with sleeves and puffings of | 
blue silk, shotted with white ; sinall electric 
machine on the head, from which falls an 
electric blue gossamer veil. 

Astronomy has a skirt of pale pink and 


blue shotted silk, embroidered with a gold | 


sun and an astronomical instrument. The 


ting out a piece of cret-nne Ilin. long (in- 
cluding the hem at the top) and 14 in. wide, 
shaping itto the cardboard and sewing it 
on with tulness. An elastic is run into the 
hem atthe top. Thus, when banging up 


ewbroidery. The circular bags of plush or 
velveteen lined with Surat, and edged with 
lace, have taken the place of those made 
from silk square handkerchiefs, recently so 
fashionable. First cut a circular piece 18in. 


Surat, edging this with lace. A drawstring 
is placed inside all around on the join. The 


, useful, add a flap of cretonne to the card- | povccens, en oy 


front, wits cretonne to form the sides of the , 
| i. L. G.—AIl photographs are taken on 





| 
| Correspondence. 


B. 8.—Send it by express. 

R.—“Upwards of 2,000,000” means “more 
than 2, 600, 000.*° 

J. H. C.—The longest verse in the Bible 
fe Esther, vili: 9. 

A. R. G.—We cannot inform you where 
the coius in your possession can be sold. . 


Per.—If aman is insared for his own 
benefit his administrator collects the money, and it 
is distributed like the rest of his estate—one-third 
to the widow and two-thirds to the children. 


W. D. P.—The first twelve months suc- 
eveding the birth of Christ was the year one. The 
frst century was complete with the year 160. The 
nineteenth ceatary will becomplete with the year 
19. The twentieth ceatury will begin January 1, 
11. 

TiIMES.—A capias isa writ by which a 
civil suit for money can sometimes be begun. When 
the “heriff arrests the defendant under such a writ a 
Magistrate cannot interfere ; unless the Court out of 
which the writ issues discharges him the defendant 
must either give bail to the action or go to prison. 


Lity.—It depends very much upon eir- 
cumstances ; for instance, if you were walking with 
a friend wno met an Intimate friend, you might stop, 
naturally expecting to be introduced ; but if you 
were with a mere acquaintance who meta friend, it 
| might be advisable to walk on. In such matters 
| there is no fixed rule ; tact must be the only guide. 


R. B.—After acconipanying a lady hoine 
from church or a place of amusement, you should 
net ask her to allow you tocall again, as it is lHkely 
that if she has found your company acceptable, she 
will give you an invitation to do so, 2. The motto 
**Dieu et mon droit’’ signifies ‘“iod and my right.*’ 
It originated as the parole of Richard J. at the bat- 
tle of Gisors. France, 1196, A.D. 








2 Chee eeee cece 


sensitive paper. Plans of buildings are usually 
copied by quite another process. What is called 
**blue prints’’ are taken. The paner, which can be 


| bought prepared for the purpose, is exposed to the 


gilt rings at distances for the drawstring | 


a anaboe 


against anything, a litthe bag appears in the | 


| middle of a large one, and the whole, when | 


tilled, presents rather the appearance of a) 


large red pumpkin. No lining is uired, 


| These bags are easy and quick to inake,and | tion, too cold a room, or a sensation of greater dread 


are constantly seen hanging by the side of 
the fireplace, placed couveniently to an old 


| lady’s chair, and filled with odds and ends 


ot work and wools, 
Plush mats, for standing under lainpa,are 


narrow gold cord (Japanese twisted gold), 
and finished offat each end with a silk tas- 


train and bodice are two shades of blue vorite colors; the lining is of cretonne. 


embroidered with stars and crescents. Full 
plastron and sleeves of gold-colored silk 


e:abroidered with silver stars. Cone shaped | 


head-dress of pale-blue silk with brim of 
dark-blue velvet, and trimmed with a gold 
aigrette and silver star. Veil of white 
gauge spotted with chenille is passed ove; 
the crown, falling over the shoulders, 

Cards: White cashmere dress painted 
with clubs and spades (or the same appli- 
qued ), two deep flounces bound with black 
satin, Ornamented with diarnonds (in red) 
edged with gold cord. Drapery (or tunic) 
and sleeves of yellow satin embroidered 
with clubs and spades ; a large red heart 
forins a plastron upon black satin, and dia- 
mnonds dot the sleeves ; necklace of black 
velvet with alternate diamonds, spades, 
clubs and hearts pasted upon it; black vel- 
vet hat with an aigrette of cards held by a 
gilt hand, 

Oriental Lady: Trousers of red satin 
brocaded wita gold color, drawn in with an 
elastic band above the ankle and finished 


Small pairs of bellows covered in velvet, 
_ velveteen, plush, or serge, plain,or with ar 
appliqued bird or flower on the front side, 
are inuch appreciated asgilts, The bellows 
of uncolored wood are to be had for a 
trifling amount, and the material required 
| for covering dves not cost much, Cut out 
the material the shape of the bellows, but 
a trifle larger, just allowing sufficient for 
turning in, and sewing to the latter all 
round the edge. First tack it, and then 
neatly sew over, fitting itinto the leather 
forming the base of the beilows ; some care 
is necessary for sewing together the pieces 
left for covering the handles at the top, 
When the material is all on, add a strap of 
ribbon, for keeping the handles together, 
with a bow to one side, and a loop at the 
back for suspending them against the 
wall. In plush, these bellows are must or- 
naimental. 

Flour tubs are now covered with plash, 
or any effective foreign embroidery, the lid 
being padded and raised, to use as a pin- 
cushion, and trimmed rvund with featner 
(rimming or thick lace. The wooden handle, 
which is usually very stiff, is removec, and 
three «:iken cords plaited, are substututed. 
Velvet ribbon reins are novel, sewn on t 





with chenille fringe; petticoat of white | broad elastic. They ere joined on to a littie 


cashmere embroidered with gold and edged | 
with gold fringe, pointed bodice of green 
satin embroidered with gold ; zouave jacket 
embroidered the same, veil of embroidered 
gauze, with coronet of pearls, embroidered 


W bite feather with guid handle. 
Fireside Chat. 
ODDS AND ENDs, 
ORK-BAGS of varied size and shape 
\ seen: to be unusually popular this 
winter, and a large assortment in 
plush aud silk, satin merveilleux, and vel- 
veteen, are already on view in leading | 
stores. Asa great number of country sub- 
scribers to THE Post are inquiring for nov- 
elties they can make at home for presents, 
some particulars and suggestions about 
these bags nay be of use. Plush is cer- 
tainly the favorite materi+l,and looks richer 





than any other. The long purse work- 
bags of plush, measuring one yard long | 
and one and a half vards wide, are now 


made with one end square and the other 
round, the latter being gathered up, and 
finished off with a cluster of loops of nar- 
row ribbon. The lining is usually of Surat, 
and the ring, passing cver the centre of 
bone, closely over-worked with colored 
silk ; the elit dowy the centre extends liin. 


breastplate of velvet or velveteen, with the 
name of the little recipient worked across, 
Four or five sinall gilt bells are placed in a 
row, each one set in a ring of raised button- 
holing, worked over a cord irame. Flower- 
pot covers composed of a square handker- 
chief, gathered round the top, with the cor- 
ners turned over to form four points, are 
very pretty, and are now to be seen about a 
room and on a dinner table in various colors 
and sizes. They are gathered on to a circu- 
lar cardboard foundation, on which the 
flowerpot stands. In plush or satin, with a 
monogram embroidered in one corner, they 
are most attractive. Fancy sitk handker- 
chiefs are frequently turned over common 
straw wall baskets with three points show- 
ing, the centre being the lonyest. 

Jain pots, on the breaktast table, are now 
roughly painted with the fruit of which the 
jain is composed. A cluster of cherries, a 
spray of raspberries, &c., are laid on with a 


few touches. The painting is in oils, after- 
wards varnished. Table oapkin rings, of 
satin made over cardboard, are frequent 

seen in the various piates with a diflerent 


flower painted each; and the tea and 
coftee cosies are sometimes an amaligaination 
ofall. Brackets in the shape ot a fan, with 
the edge guing straight across the centre, 
look well if first inted one coler and 


then decorated with aspray of Gowers. 


sun, with the tracing to be copicd placed above it. 
The action of the sun tvrns the surface of the paper 
blue, except where protected by the ink lines of the 
tracing. Thus a copy with white lines ona blue 


E. N. G.—The question as to the propriety 
of taking a cold bath before breakfast in the winter 
months is one which each individual must answer fur 
himself. There are but two ways of reaching a con- 
clasion. The oneisto ask a sensible doctor who 
knows your constitution, the otheristo try the ex- 
periment under proper conditions and-he guided by 
the results. If a person, who is without any disease 
of the heart or circulatory system, alps his body for 
a moment in culd water, and then rubs it vigorous- 
ly with towelsin an atmosphere warmer than toe wa- 
ter, he will usually fecl the glow of reaction which 
proves benefli. But too great wea.ness and exhaus- 


| than usnal of the operation, are indications agaiast 


a cold bath. The person who stays five minutes in 
cold water in the winter had need be made of 


, iron. 


made %in, square, edged all round with a. 


sel matching the mat, or a pompon. Red, | 
| old-gold, and woss-green are the three fa- 


ReaDER.—l.ucrezia Borgia was a dangh- 
ter of Alexander VI., and sister of Cesare Borgia. 
Her story is too much mixed up with the horrible and 
unspeakablefintrigues of the sixteenth century in 
Italy to admit of its being related in full here. It 
must suffice to say that, after having been betrothed 


' toone man and married to another, her marriage 


was annulled by her father, who handed her over In 
turn to a son of the King of Naples, Two years 
afterwards her husband was assassinated—it is be- 
lieved by order of her brother Cesare Borgia. She 
was next married to Altonso of Este, a son of the 
louke of Ferrara. Her conduct in many ways was 
«pen to the most serious censure ; and, though the 
tamons opera has been founded upon the romantic 
pertions of her strange and repulsive history, she 
cannot be conscie™tiously held up as a model for unt- 
versal imis:ation. In fact, the less known about her 
the better. 


UNWoORTHY.— You are engaged to a man 
with whom you have been long in love: and now 
some of your friends have positively made the appal- 
ling discovery that be is not handso:.e ! Wiat a ter- 
rible defect ; and whata pity these obliging friends 
did uot keep their valuable discovery entirely to 
themselves ! Seriously, we do not think *’a nice 
face”* matters very much in the chcice of a husband, 
You say he is tall and well made and exceedingly in- 
telligent. Now we can understand any girl having 
areasonable objection to marrying a dunce ; and, 
if we were in the same place, we should confess to a 
lingering prejudice against an extremely undersized 
or misshapen specimen of umanity--though even ia 
this case we have known a great many favorable ex- 
erplions : but, as to breaking off an engagement 
with «a person of *‘generous mantiiness** simply be- 
cause his features are not precisely those of a Greek 
statue, why, in the name of the male sex generally, 
we mustemphatically protest against it! Think no 
more ot what your friends say, and do not for so lit- 
tle break witha tried lover, whose happiness, ac- 
cording to your own account, is wholly bound up 
in you. Forget all about these meddlesome friends, 
and you wi'l soon find your old teelings have re- 
turned. 


G. M. A.—You wish to know whether 
there is aay truth in the old story of Pope Joan. Pro- 
bably net. The tale isan exploded medizval one, and 
was once widely believed ; but modern eriticism 
has not succeeded in discovering any tangible foun- 
dation for the curious myth. It is most likely that 
Pope Joan wasa popular Italian invention designed 
to cast ridicule upon the Papacy in the days of its 
worst alleged profligacy. Many stories hav- 
ing this object in view were currentin Reme during 
the middle ages ; and Pasquin, the inanimate Roman 
satirist—the statue on whose base the popalar lam- 
poons were usually fastened—was never tired of di- 
recting his sarcasms againet the Papal government 
and the real or supposed vices of the Vatican. It was 
n some such way, no doubt, that the myth of Pope 


Joan first arose ; and it obtained credit, we may be 
pretty sure, through the universal tendency of man- 
readily auy scandal agn af = Ste 
thor and especial aga 
tual pastors and master it 

en too readily clieved ' Protestant 

perhaps on the general principle that a 
good enough to beat a dog with. Could anything be 


more piquant than the story of a woman having been 


, made Pope? And coald anytbing be more tmyreo- 
j bebie? 





